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IHTRODUCTION • 

At the beginning of the twentieth oen- 
tnry, a glance at the reoent developement of France 
and Germany, shows ue that the intellectual and com- 
mercial conditions of both countries are practically 
the same. Altho^ one is a republic and the other an 
empire, both are experiencing the ssune conflicts; the 
government versus socialism; monarchy versus democracy; 
science versus religion* Both are enjoying a great 
industrial and commercial prosperity. And both are 
intellectually advancing with great strides in the 
fields of science, art and literature • 

All these tendencies have affected, 
more or less, the literature and art of these two na- 
tions. As literature is a mirror of society, so do 
we also see gradual modifications taking place in 
this field during the past decades* Though the no- 
vel has been less influenced, the change in the drama 
has been most radical. 

The * Preie Bflhne *• in Germanjr and the 
" Thftfitre Ilbre •• in France ushered in, toward the 
close of the eighth decade, the realistic and natura- 
listic type of drama. This developement was due to 
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the influence of the ecientifio spirit of the age on 
literature. 7or ten yeaz^s and more these types, 
whioh in essence are prone to be morbid and pessimis* 
tic, prevailed. Then at the close of the century, 
there was what may be termed a reaction* Playwrights 
began gradually to drift away from the sterner demands 
of naturalism* They grew tired of the prevailing 
pessimism of the naturalistic plays* They wearied 
of drawing pictures of the seamy sides of life only* 
Hence we find them becoming more optimistic and more 
imaginative* Naturalism, based as it is on natura- 
listic science and materialistic philosophy, tries to 
represent, to an exactitude, life as it meets the 
senses of the observer* It prefers the morbid and 
gruesome to the cheerful and healthy* So, in this 
reaction, altho* dramatists still sought the Truth, 
they longed for something beside matter-of-fact Truth* 
They wanted free r€mge of their imagination, plenty of 
humor and pathos and more sentimentality* 

These new ideas changed the character 
of the extreme naturalistic drama, and there arose a 
new type resting on symbolism, or as Lublinski calls 
it, *• Die Neuromantik*" (1) These forms brought 

(1) S* lublinski: DER AUSGANG DiSR MODBRUE, p* 40* 
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new life Into German and Frenoh literature « for while 
naturalism had taught men painstaking obseryatlon, the 
modern romanticism brought In again more feeling and 
a profounder understanding for life* 

There Is also noticeable In the first 
decade of the twentieth century, a decided return to-- 
ward classicism and the historical drama# Bartels 
maintains: '^ So streben denn jetzt Ylele Dlchter sum 

hlstorlschen Drama grossen Stlls zurtlck,— ^ (1) 

And Wells says: ** In transferring the Interest from 
society and the modern Individual to a question of 
universal morals, there Is a certain approach to the 
classical drama •** (B) 

Thus both nations have gone through 
closely similar changes In regard to the form and 
content of the drama. The plays of both are, at 
present, tending toward a naturallstlcally modified 
romanticism and classicism and are Imbued with the 
political atmosphere of the day. 

As France enjoyed her most brilliant 
period of literary activity over a century before 
Germany experienced her^^it was, and Is still, from 
force of habit that we look toward her as our crlte- 

(1) A. Bartels: DIE DEUTSCHE DICHTUJJG DBR GEGBBTWART, 

p« 338. 

(2) B. W, Wells: MODERU GERMAN LITERATURE, p. 418. 
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rion. But It l8 with a sense of disappointment that 
we review her latest works « and we are turning fliore 
and more to Germany for ideas • France reached the 
height of her literary fame in the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies # It has gradually declined through the 19th 
century and in this first decade of the 20th century, 
we realize that the majority of her dramas do not 
maintain the high dramatic standard of her neighbor* 

From the naturalistic drama of 1887 
has gradually evolved the "* OomSdie moderne,** which 
is a mixture of symbolism, romanticism, naturalism 
and idealism* Pellissier says: "* Notre theatre mo* 
deme a pour matidre la rSalitS ambiante, et pour 
forme la com&die morale*** (1) These fundamental 
traits can be seen in the works of Hervieu, Brieuz, 
Capus and others* Hcordly any of their plays could 
be classed as strictly naturalistic* As a symbolist, 
Haeterllnck is the representative dramatist, and as 
a romanticist Hostand belongs more to the old school 
than to the strictly new one* 

In Germany, on the whole, we find a 

more serious minded group of dramatists than in 

France* Here, the drama shows at once more ** Ernst 

und Liebe **, more purpose and more poetry* This is 

(1) G* Pellissier: HISTOIRB DiS LA IITT^^RATURE 

FRANJAISE, p* 642*^^ T^ 
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not unlike the character of the nation, for genuine 
literature is bound to be the reflection of the peo- 
ple • In the plays of Hauptaann and Suderaann, can 
be traced the social and political tendencies of the 
tiaes* Other plays such as those of Hofmannsthal 
and Scholz, show a decided tendency toward the his-* 
torical and classical aovements. And later, we shall 
see that a great number hare been decidedly influ- 
enced by the neo-romantic BOYexnent. 

We have, then, aside from minor diTl- 
sions, two distinct types of the most recent dramas 
in both nations: the symbolical or romantic and the 
historical or classical* 

In this age of commercialism the new 
drama, which is struggling to unite art and science 
and beautify the present every-day life, is still in 
its infancy • It is groping in the dark, attempting 
first one form of expression, then another, and as 
yet nothing has been found that will be true '•arf 
for all* 

In making a comparative study of the 
most recent representative dramas of the two nations, 
I have attempted to arrange them into the following 
four groups: verse dramas, historical prose dramas, 
tragedies and comedies of modern life. To attempt 
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to olaselfy them as naturalistic, realistic and sym- 
bolistic would be impossible, for they all represent 
a mixture of these three • 

I shall attempt to show what are the 
points of similarity and differentiation in these 
dramas: first, in subject matter and ideas and se- 
condly, in technique* 

I have chosen from each country, nine 
dramas by nine different authors, making them as near- 
ly representative as possible, in so far as the ever 
varying opinion of critics will allow. In choosing 
the dramatists, I have likewise endeavored to select 
the most representative* However from necessity, 
many such as von StUcken, Otto Srnst, Bataille and 
Hirbeau, all equally as well known as some of those 
included, had to be omitted* 
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CHAPTER I • 

In analysing the following yerse dramas^ 
one l8 forced to the conclusion that all of these under 
consideration. SLEKTRA. MOSES, DEH JUDB 70S KOJXSTASZ. 
DER SCHLBIER DER BEATRICE and CHANTECLER, altho' clas- 
sical in subject matter, or. at any rate in outward 
form, are in minute details of techniqLue. with few ex- 
ceptions, distinctly modern. That is. they combine 
the characteristic traits of the naturalistic drama 
with more sentiment and a larger breadth of view, 

E L E g T R A • 

The first drama to be analysed. SLEKTRA. 
leans more in form toward the Greek tragedy of 
Sophocles, but its interpretation of the events is quite 
modern, ^ Die KOrper der Hofmannsthal'schen ELEKTRA 
sind aus Sophokles llbernommen. die Seelen gehOren 
HoAnannsthal allein an,** (1) 

In subject matter we have an old story 
newly handled by a dramatist of the twentieth century. 



(1) E, Hladny: HUGO VOJJ HOFMAMSTHAL'S GRIECHiSN- 

STtJCKE I. p. 23. 
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The plot« briefly stated, shows ub Slektra after the 
miirder of her father by Clyteimestra, living as a re- 
oluse in her mother's palace, and waiting for the re«- 
turn of her brother Orestes, who shall avenge his fa-*- 
ther's death. When the curtain rises, she has already 
passed thro' a great deal of suffering and is act far 
from a mental break^-downt In the courtyard where the 
scene of the entire tragedy is laid, she shrinks from 
everyone ^ike a frightened animal. She shows fear and 
hate in her features and neglect in her torn and filthy 
clothes. There is a very dramatic conversation be- 
tween the mother and daughter, showing the malice of 
the former and the cat-like nature of the latter. 
Then a false rumor of the death of Orestes is spread 
about and the whole court rejoices except filektra and 
her sister, Chrysothemis. The real action of the 
play now begins. Elektra believing that the brother 
is dead, realizes that the revenge is now left to her. 
In a most dramatic scene she begs her sister, with 
powerful and persuasive words to aid her in killing 
the mother. But Chrysothemis flees in horror and 
(1) disgust, and filektra left alone says: " Sei ver- 

fluchtl — — Jfun denn, allelnJ '' and begins to dig in 

(1) p. 66 of EIEKTRA. ( S. Fischer, Verlag; Berlin, 1906.) 
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feverish haste for the burled axe, whloh had killed 
her father* At this pointy Orestes appears and they 
soon recognize each other# The end then follows In 
a rapid succession of events • Orestes enters the pa- 
lace; we hear a scream^ followed by another « The face 
of Aeglstus, husband of Clytemnestra, Is seen livid 
with fear «f or an Instant from an upper window^ and his 
cry for help heard as he Is being dragged to deaths 
And at the end, we witness the weird and uncanny 
dance of Elektra who, now quite mad from years of 
mental torture, suddenly collapses and falls dead# 

The effect of the whole Is a strangly 
depressing one, and Hoftaannsthal tries In every sense 
to make It such. Not only In the speeches, but In 
the gestures and attire of Clytemnestra and Jiilektra, 
we can feel the " Stlmmuing ^ of the tragedy. In the 
stage directions the atmosphere Is clearly demonstra- 
ted. For example. In the second scene (page 10), we 
read: ** Sle 1st alleln mlt den Flecken roten Llchtes, 
die aus den Zwelgen des Felgenbaumes schrftg fiber den 
Boden und auf die Mauern fallen, wle Blutflecke*** 

So much for the subject matter of 
BL£KTHA« In analyzing this dretma from the point of 
view of technique, we see that the crisis has occured 
before the raising of the curtain, and what we are 
concerned with Is the falling action an,^jti?|tta^rbpKe ^ 
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after the death of Agamemnon* In the opening eoene, 
the exciting oondltions are at once portrayed to U8, 
thro' the speech of the servants auid the long monolo*- 
gues of Elektra. In these two respects^ Hofmannsthal 
has kept strictly to the old method* For example^ 
Elektra*s long speech^ page 10, makes the situation be- 
fore the play quite clear to us# 

There is a remarkable simplicity of 
plot. EUSKTRA has one acx only, la whicn tnere are 
not more than half a aozen scenes* The story centers 
directly about the heroine who never leaves the stage* 
Bven Orestes plays a small r^e so that the Interest 
may not deviate from the heroine* 

Hofmannsthal has ignored the usual 
Greek hexameter and has chosen to write in iambic 
pentameter* This very meter seems to indicate a more 
nervous and hurried atmosphere, and is better adapted 
to the characters of the author's mind than to the 
stayed and stately Greeks of Sophocles* 

Psychological analysis is the chief 
characteristic of ELEKTHA* The central idea of the 
tragedy can be seen in Hofmannsthal ' s attempt to make 
us study the developement of Elektra's mind* The 
personnages, altho' put in a Greek setting are distinc- 
tly modern* So ancient Greeks, as we see them por- 
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trayed in the emoient drama, would show such frenzy 
and such thirst for blood* The Slektra Hofmannsthal 
has ohosen to present to us is a hight*6trung woman, 
possessed with the one idea of revenge, which idea 
gradually robs her of her sanity. Sophooles has pio^ 
txxred Blektra as a self- controlled woman—Hofmannsthal 
has studied her as being subject to change with exist*- 
ing circumstances* "* The chauige from Sophooles to 
Hofmannsthal is the change from a morality of revenge 
to a thirst for revenge*" (1) 

The unity of the play in regard to ac- 
tion, time and place ie quite natural* In time, there 
is one hour set before us in which all the events occur* 
In place, there is only one scene, the courtyard of the 
palace* The events follow one another in rapid suc- 
cession, all tending in perfect sequence toward the 
culminating scene of Orestes' bloody deed* Than the 
peripity, in a few words only, shows the effect on 
Electra of a reaction too great for one of her tempe- 
rament to bear* Pedern says: " Bei der Vollendung 
des Stils, der furchtbaren dramatischen Spannung, den 
ausserordentlich schSnen Versen und Bildern hat er 
uns eines der ergreifendsten dramatischen Werke ge- 

(1) Ashley Dukes: MODERJJ DRAMATISTS, p. 175. 
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geben^ die in Jfbgeter Zelt atif deutsohen BtUinen er- 
schienen eind*" (1) 



MOSES • 

In HOSES, written by Carl Hauptmann^ 
the brother of the famous dramatist « we have a long 
flve-aot drama in blank verse • The author has suc- 
ceeded in rendering the exact biblical version of the 

n 

story true to life* It is the aocouj of the children 

of Israel during their wanderings in the desert for 
forty years. Hauptmann gives an excellent picture of 
the people of that time, proving them to be the same 
then as now* ^e paints their weaknesses and their 
passions, attempting to show how easily they can be 
swayed first by one idea and then by another — — re- 
sembling more a flock of sheep, driven to and fro by 
surrounding influences* " Yolk bleibt immer Volk — - 
und Sklaven bleiben SklavenS" ( Act II, scene lY* ) 

In the first act the Hebrews, as slaves 
in Egypt, are oppressed by. the tyranny of Rameses II — 
and without further thought of danger, they at once 
decide to migrate from Egypt under the leadership of 

fl) Ki Pedern: ESSAYS ZDE VERGLEICHENDEN ^ 

LITERATURGE^3^g;Cc5G>§te 
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Hosev, Hot forty days have passed by, before they 
show their discontent. In fact, they even attempt to 
exchange their God for idols and plan to return to 
Egypt, But Hoses, thro' his strong will, drives 
them on. A few days later, the Hebrews find an 
oasis not f«i|froB the promised land, where they are 
comparatively happy. Their Btatt. of oontentmenl^, 
hpwever, does not last long. When they see the hnge 
grapes brought by the spies from Judea, they believe 
that the country must be inhabited by giants. They 
are then excited to mutiny by the Egyptians among their 
number, and they attack Hoses and his family. However, 
the great leader cuid hi 9 kin are saved from the wrath 
of the Israelites by being drawn, together with the 
Holy of Holies, into a cloud. As a punishment, then, 
the children of Israel must wander forty years in the 
wilderness. In the last act we see Hoses and the peo- 
ple on a mountain overlooking the promised land. There 
Hoses dies, destined not to enter the land of his peo- 
ple and Aaron is elected their leader. 

Hauptmann has attempted to modernize the 
ancient Hebrews. In putting his characters into a 
biblical atmosphere, we have quite an interesting 
theme. It reminds one of Hebbel's method of modern- 
izing stn auicient story. 
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We oome now to the technique of U0Sii;^3• 
The plot is moat complex. Altho' Moses is usually 
the central figure ^ there are many side scenes and 
various personnages not Indispensable to the story. 

To preserve the unity of a play ex- 
tending over such a long period of time, was a dif- 
ficult task. But Hauptaann aucoeeded in maintain*-* 
ing, in a sense, an unbroken unity of action, of 
time and of place, gradually introducing new charac- 
ters with the passing years. After these intervals 
of time, scene succeeds scene in natural sequence. 
The exciting force or ^ Steigerung " begins in* the 
second act, after the Israelites have migrated from 
Egypt • The third act l^ads up to the Hebrews' open 
revolt, which is the climax of the drama. Throughout 
the fourth act, is seen the falling action in the 
aimless wanderings of the children of Israel, and in 
the fifth act occurs the death of Moses the ca- 
tastrophe of the drama. The entrance of the Israe- 
lites into the promised land, is the denouement of 
the play. 

Hauptmann's mode of presenting the 
exposition is more after the manner of the modern 
drama, each act giving us some new information. 
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In the speeches between Slomlth and Sllseba, wife of 

Aaron^ In the first act, we learn of the state of 

affairs in £gypt« In the second act, a Hebrew in 

ing 
conversation with an Egyptian, informs us of the oross-^ 

of the Red Sea by the Hebrews and so on throughout 

the play» 

The author has been successful in 
milieu painting. What can be truer to domestic life 
than the home of Aaron, in the first act? Altho' 
rather suggestive of German surroundings, we still 
have the idea of " home ^ in the sense that we wish 
to have it. Then, at the beginning of the fourth 
act, what can be more picturesque and natural under 
the circumstances, than the gathering of the people 
around the " Zlehbrunnen ^ and their conversation 
with one another? 

The language of M0S3S, altho' in blank 
verse, is more realistic than classical* Hauptmann 
has made free use of dialect and of certain ejacula- 
tions most characteristic of the naturalistic schools- 
such as " wirklich,'* "^ Opplah,** *• I ja *• etct The 
monologue, altho' it would not have been out of place 
in a drama of this Bind, has been entirely avoided 
and the indirect method of characterization has been 
employed* There is an attempt by Hauptmann to in*-* 
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tenalfy the ? Stlmmung ** of the drama# This is seen 
In the stage directions^ especially in the first act 
where a storm rages thro' Egypt, symbolic of the 
wrath of God and of the unhappy state of the Israelites. 

Concerning the portrayal of the char- 
acters, Moses is pictured as a man stern and exacting* 
His portrait is very much like the statue of Michael- 
angelo. Throughout the drama as in the Bible, there 
is little love conferred on his wife €uid family; and 
the feeling of the people toward him is one of fear 
and reverence rather than of love. This picture 
Hauptmann has taken from the Bible, but his portrait 
of Aaron ajipears to be more imaginative* He is pre- 
sented in strong oon,^trast to his brother. The older 
one is all strength, enthusiasm and determination. The 
younger brother, weak-willed, vaccilating and at times 
almost cowardly unable to work without the gui- 
dance of the stronger brother. 

Looking at Hauptmann *s drama as a whole, 
we find that it possesses a few naturalistic traits, 
yet with more hope, life and imagination added. 
Therefore, MOSBS is characteristic of the neo-classieal 
drama of this decade. 
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DBR JUDE YDM gQgSTAHZ • 

We next turn to the JUDE VOH KOUSTANZ 
by Wilhelm von Sohola. This tragedy in blank verse 
is largely psychological, giving us an analytical 
study of a Jew's feelings and emotions and the natu- 
ral conditions resulting from his ambitious turn of 
mind* The story weaves itself around the theme that 
a Jew feeling himself and his people to be out*- casts « 
and longing for a home and a country, seeks to obtain 
them by changing his religious views — - which step 
is the cause of his downfall* 

Hasson, a doctor, living at Konstanz 
in the 14th century, having more in common with the 
Christians than with the Jews, decides to change his 

belief partly thro' his desire to be popular with 

each sect, auid partly thro' his yearning for a set*- 
tled home and recognition as a citizen* Ho sooner 
does he take this step than he realizes that he has 
become a stranger to his own people, while he is not 
received by the Christians with the same trust and 
confidence as he had hoped* In fact, he has even 
been cursed by one of the Jews, Asaryah, and this 
casts a gloom on his hopes* After his conversion, he 
has finally succeeded in changing the views of his 

sweetheart, Bellett* But prior to this^tizfe^yGresllW 
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to attend to the dying Bishop of the town and he goes 
with the hope, if he succeeds in saving him, of gain- 
ing confidence among the Christians • Upon his re- 
turn fiasson learns that Blarer, a Christian, had 

ad 
tried to insult Bellett, whose honor was, however, sav- 

by the Jew Samlai. Blarer was killed by Samlai 

while defending Bellett and this was the spark 

set for cm attack by the Christians on the Jews. In 
the same night, the latter attempt to carry out a pre- 
meditated plan to migrate from Konstanz and seek a 
new home« Sasson, then learning of the scheme of the 
Christians, disguises himself as a Jew and warns his 
people to flee at once. Asaryah, however, demands an 
oath from him to the effect that he is a Jew and 
ITasson, cmxious to save his people , does so, though 
realizing that with this vow only disaster could fol- 
low. But he is too late to save his people. The 
attack occurs during which Samlai, in rage at Bellett *8 
conversion, kills her and is in turn killed by Hasson. 
The latter is arrested, proved to be the man who 
had just taken the false oath, and at this point, 
all drop away from him with aversion. The "Nach- 
spiel** shows Hasson's anguish of soul and his eager** 
ness to be led to the pyre at once, altho* the Bishop 
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has granted him his freedom. He aaye: 

w Verstehst du noch nicht, Bieohof, meinen Wxmsoh — 

dass ioh nloht Mensoh mehr aeln wlll^ dass zxi tlef 

loh Soham empflnde, Menaoh zu aeln?! ** (1) 

And hl8 closing words are: 

^ Ioh will mloh In die relnlgenden Flammen 

t2) elntanohen^ Benedlktua* Alles soil 

In mlr verbrennen nnd dann lOsohen. 

Ioh habe kelne Helmat, Benedlktus, 

Und auoh nloht als Asoh' und Stanb^ wle Ihr dOoh 

alle.« 

The general theme Is^ of oourse^ the 

struggle In the 14th oentnry between the Jews and 

Christians^ and Soholz has well sncoeeded In giving 

US a very vivid plotnre of the oondltions existing in 

Konstanz at that time* Sot tmlilce Hebbel in style 

and treatment, he has made this sad figure of Basson 

a very interesting psyohologlcox study , and has given 

us an historical event dealing with the vital problems 

01 religious feeling. The author's philosophical 

txirn of mind and his poetic talent is best seen in the 

conclusion of the drama. Here we are moved by the 

beauty of the verse and the philosophical Ideas Involv- 



(1) p. 185 of the « Naohspiel*'' 
(E) p. 187 of the " Wachspiel.'' 
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ed In the dialogue between Nasson and the Bishop* 
Altho' not necessary to the general oonstruotion of 
the play^ this ** Nachspiel,'' which is a gem in it^ 
self, gives more character to the drama* 

The atmosphere of the tragedy is 
rather strongly emphasized* At points, here and 
there, we come across an attempt to bring out the 
^ Stimmung *^ and, iu tne stage directions can be 
seen an atmosphere of prevailing melancholy* 

Throughout the context of DER JDDE 
VON KONSTANZ, can be traced Scholz's ideas and re- 
ligious inclination* His sympathies are decldely 
of a Jewish bias* The fundamental idea is to show 
the sufferings of the Jewish race as a whole , their 
oppression by other races and the injustice done in 
holding them in contempt and as outcasts* 

In regard to structure, we have be- 
fore us a blank verse tragedy in four acts, with a 
prologue and a conclusion. The plot is exceedingly 
complex; there are a great many secondary plots that 
have very little to do with the general scheme* Yet 
they are„no doubj^ introduced to give the reader a 
clearer conception of the conditions prevailing at 
Zonstanz in the 14th century* For example, the 
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scene in Act II » page 86, where the *• PresskBnlg •• 
and his troup appear does not add to the main theme, 
and oonld he entirely omitted In performing* Yet, 
after the fashion of the naturalletlo drama. It Is 
used as an Incidental soene to give a more vivid 
picture of the times* 

In unity of action, we have a cent In- 
cus sequence of events In one day and night « The 
"^ Nachsplel "• follows several days later. 

The exposition Is after the manner of 
the modern school, extending In a sense, thro* the 
entire play* The language, however. Is the same In 
the speech of high and low, altho' once In a while 
one comes across ejaculations such as " Nanu," which 
are perhaps attempts to make the characters more true 
to life. Compared to MOSiSS the language Is far more 
stately and classical* Also here, there are no mono- 
logues whatever and the indirect method of characteri- 
zation Is employed* 

The rising action does not begin until 
the second act. In which we are Introduced to Blarer 
and Samlal, who are destined to be the cause of the 
final complications. The third act ends with the cli- 
max, C the false oath of Hasson,) and the last act con- 

ta 
tains the castrophe, which Is the death of fiellett and 
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arrest cmd conviction of Nasson* The peripity is seen 
in the '• Naohspiel,*' 

Hence, we see that this tragedy, altho' 
in outer form classical, is after all, in technique, 
not unlike the typical modern drama of the day. 
Scholz, like Hofmannsthal, has attempted to modern- 
ize the classical drama* 



DBR SCHLEIER DJSR BEATRICa > 

The last of the German verse dramas, 
DSR SCHLifilER DER BEATRICE, by the Austrian, Arthur 
Schnitzler, is a long five-act play in blank verse, 
with here and there scenes in prose. We cannot 
help feeling that Schnitzler must have^^lirectly in- 
fluenced by Kleist* In style and meter — in a 
certain lyrical and emotional quality, we are remind- 
ed again and again of Kleist's " Kftthohen von Eeil- 
bronn," Also, we are compelled to think of the gar- 
den scene in the first act of Kleist's " Prinz 
Priedrich von Homburg." Both plays possess a cer- 
tain dreamy and gloomy atmosphere which Influence 
the characters • This atmosphere is seen in nearly 
all of Schnitzler 'b works: " He seems to have a 
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spirit of melanoholy and resignation, one who feels 
olearly enough the serionanesa of life but without be- 
ing able to lift it, master it and mould it 

To-day we are playing, to-morrow we muj3t perhaps die - 

— — Who knows the moment when youthful folly 

may become grim earnest?" (1) This seems to be, 
then, the significanoe of DER SCHLfilER DER BEATRICE. 

To-morrow the enemy will besiege the town let the 

Bolognians revel to-night as they have never done be- 
fore ♦ 

The story is one oonoerning a beautiful 
girl, Beatrice, without a heart. The scene is laid 
in the beginning of the 16th century at Bologna, just 
at the time when the Venetian army under Cesare Borgia 
is about to Invade the city. The inhabitants are re- 
signed more or less to their fate, and with few excep- 
tions, are prepared to be at the mercy of the enemy on 
the following day* Beatrice, in the first scene, is 
the mistress of Filippo Loschi. They are planning to 
escape from Bologna in order to avoid the coming pillage 
and at the same time, the anger of Count Andrea, whose 
Bister had been betrothed to Pilippo. In their conver- 
sation, the latter gradually begins to feel that 



(1) '•Arthur Schnitzler'' in $|ie drama of Aug. 19lSt 
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Beatrice has not the depth of soul that he would like 
her to have* She is too vain and self-oentered* In 
speaking of her father, whose reason had beoome quite 
impaired thro' the shook of learning that his wife was 

living with another man, she shows no pity or love 

nor does she betray the least affection for her family. 
Then she prattles about her admirers and. relates a 
dream, in which the DBke of Bologna had taken her to 
him as wife. This angers Filippo and he sends her 
rudely away* She declares before leaving; "Ftlhl' 
ioh, dass ich nicht sein kann ohne Dich, und hab* zu 
sterben lust, so komm' ich wieder, Und nehm' Dich mit." 
(Act I, page 45) At home, becoming indifferent as to 
what might happen, she agrees, at the urgent request of 
her brother Francesco, to marry Yittorino whom she does 
not care for. On their way to the church, they meet 
the Duke of Bologna and his followers. Beatrice is at 
once possessed with the idea that her dream might come 
true, and when the Duke asks her to follow h&m, she con* 
sents on the condition that she may be his wife. Kea** 
lizing the state of affairs in the city, the Duke ac- 
quielies and the wedding feast to which the whole city 
is invited, is celebrated that night. Vittorino com- 
mits suicide and Beatrice hears of the news with utter 
unconcern. But at the wedding feast she begins to 
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long for Pllippo again* The desire is so great that 
she ellpe away unseen, and arriving at her lover's 
house, she informs him that she has oome haok to die 
with him* He gives her a drink pretending that it is 
poison* She refuses in anger and fear to drink* Then 
he flings her from hi», disgusted at her oowardly fear 
of death, saying: 

If Da hist 

Zu staunen nioht gemaoht* — 

Und dass Sein Vater toll, fllllt nioht mit Bangen, 
Dass Vittorino starb, der Dioh gelieht, 
Nioht mit dem fflrohterliohsten Graun Dein Herz*** (1) 
She refuses to go, at whioh he drinks the poison and 
falls dead* Then she puts the glass of poison to her 
lips hut does not have the oourage to take it* ^Then 
finally aware of the faot that Pilippo is dead she runs 
in terror from the house, dropping her veil on the floor 
as she goes* 

In the meantiiiiO, The i;uke haa iolssed his 
new wife ana is on une poinu of searoning for her, when 
Beatrice returns* She is questlonea as to wnere she 
left her veil, but she stubbornly refuses to tell until 
the Duke threatenst her with death. Again her fear takes 

(X) Aot III, p* 140* 
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hold of her and she leads the Duke to the house of her 

lover* There, he discovers little by little, how 

Pilippo died* All show their oontempt for her and 

Francesco, her brother, puts an end to her life* It 

is now morning and messengers oome with the news of the 

enemy's position* Francesco is sent in command of 

part of the army — — and we are left in doubt as to the 

fate of Bologna* 

This drama is decidely a psychological 

study, and we have before us a mind that is either not 

mature or lacking in a sense of honor* As Beatrice is 

only sixteen years of age, we are inclined to believe 

with the Duke that she is still an nndevelop^ed woman — 

a mere child* At first he says: 

••Der starb urn Dloh? Und den verrietest Du? 

Dnd mich um ihn? Und wied'rum ihn urn mich? 

7/as bist Du ftlr ein Wesen, Beatrice?** (Act V, p. E06) 

But later, he speaks as if he understood her nature 

somewhat better: 

"•Warst Du nicht, Beatrice, nur ein Kind, 

Das mit der Krone spielte, weil sie glftnzte 

Mit eines Dichters Seel', weil sie voll Mtsel, 

Mit eines Jttnglings Herzen, well's Dir just 

Geschenkt war? 

So nannten wir Dein Thun 

Betrug und Prevel — und Du warst ein KindJ^ — ^^ 

(Act V, p* 209**^) 
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In regard to the technique of Schnitzler'e 
drama, we discover that the plot is not simple • There 
can be seen several distinct stories which are woven in- 
to the main action* Pirst, there is the element of 
the war which forms the background of the drama and 
which is as important, historically, as the main story* 
Then we have the tale proper of Beatrice and her lovers 

and other minor scenes indirectly connected with 

the principal plot* 

Sohnitzler's msinner of giving us the 
events preceding the play, is more after the old method* 
Ve are informed of them thro* the dialogue of the actors 
in the first scenes* Thus, from the conversation be- 
tween Filippo and Agostino, one learns of the intended 
attack on Bologna by the Venetians* Also, the direct 
method of characterization is employed* 

The rising action begins early in the 
play and, at the end of the third act comes the climax 

the suicide of Pilippo and Beatrice's cowardly 

flight from death* Then the falling action extends 
thro* the fourth act, and almost at the close of the 

last, occurs the catastrophe Beatrice's death. The 

denouement covers only a few pages, in which the break 
of day and the coming assault of the enemy causes all 
minds to turn to an event which makes the happenings of 
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the day, tragi o as they are, pale Into 1 ns 1 gnlfl canoe « 

Sohnltzler has used the monologue, tho' 
very sparingly* In the garden scene of the first act, 
Fllippo expresses his feelings tn one or two soliloques 

and this is the only time they occur • In regard to 

language, there is no attempt to make the speech of the 
personnages characteristically natural as we found in 
H0SS3, for example* There is very minute milieu pain*- 
ting —• • there are even drawings to give the exact plan 
of the stage**"-* and the directions read more like a 
novel than like the ordinary short stage instrtKlstions* 
In this respect, then, Schnltzler has not followed the 
old school* 

We may conclude that DiSR SCHIEIER DER 
BEATRICE, except in a few points of technique, reminds 
one more of the classical drama of the 19th century--- 
yet can be termed a type of the recently developed 
hlstorltpal drama* 
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CHAiriBCLBR • 

We oome now to the French drama, 
CHAHTBCLiSR -** one of the few verse dramas of Trance 
in this century^ Upon close study, one is forced to 
the conclusion that CHANTECLER must have been a tre- 
mendous task* Hot only did the mechanical aspects 
present innumerable difficulties, but also the subject 
matter was extremely complex* 7et, Rostand the poet 
was able to meet the task fully and has given us a 
work which, as a verse drama and as a great satire on 
contemporary life, will remain one of the landmarks of 
modern literature* It is said that Rostand wishing to 
write only in verse, and, realizing the difficulty in 
making his twentieth century characters speak in rhyme ^ 
hit upon the idea, borrowed from Aristophanes, of chan- 
ging his men and women into animals thus giving the 

drama a more fanciful atmosphere* 

Henee, Rostand has presented us with a 
symbolical, lyrical satire in four acts and a prelude* 
Prom the beginning to the end everything is in rhyme* 
The ingenious prelude consists of verses of four lines 
each, in alternate rhyme* Even the stage directions, 
a unique idea, are in verse* And the four acts of the 
drama, with the exception of a few passages* consist of 
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rhymed couplets* Whether the poet has given ub a 
lyrloal drama of lasting beauty is still doubtful — — 
but there is no question that Hostand has composed 
some fine passages which are gems in themselves* ?or 
example, we may cite Chanteoler*s ode to the sun, one 
verse of which will show its beauty: 
■• Je t* adore, Soleill o" toi dont la lumiSre, 
Pour b&nir chaque front et murir chaque rniel^ 
Entrant dans chaque fleur et dans ohaque chaumidre, 
Se divise et demeure entidre 
Ainsi que l*amour maternell * (Act I, sc«E«) 
And then in the second act, where Chantecler confesses 
that he believes it is he who makes the sun rise, we 
have some of Rostand's most beautiful poetry. His 
verse varies - — it is now philosophic and didactic^ 
now satirical and witty, now tender and passionate -*-- 
ever changing with the mood of the poet« 

Rostand's vocabifclary is enormous* He 
has not only an extraordinary command of words, but for 
his verse he has made free use of his poetic license 
by inventing a great many new words* Then too, to 

suggest the atmosphere of a barnyard to reproduce 

as nearly as possible the noise of the fowls, he has 
made free use of bold plays on words, repetitions of 
the same sounds and especially the play on the sylla- 
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bio '•Coo*'^ For example, in Act III, Boene IV, we 
muet appreoiate the maryelous range of Hostand*8 voca- 
bulary In using words of one syllable: 
** Out, Coquards ooocurdis de ooqullles, 

Coquardeaux, Coqueblns, Coquelets, Cooodrllles, 

Au lieu d*etre,ooquet8.de yos cocorloos, 

7ous reVlez d*Stre, o Coqsi de droles de eooosi " 

The theme of CHAHTECLER is the endeavor 

of man to grapple with life his struggle with will 

and feeling* In this drama we have Chant eoler repre- 
senting the will and the Hen Pheasant passion, and the 
play is the story of the struggle between the two# 

The symbolic story is that of a man, 
throwing his whole heart and soul into his life work 
and contented with his Tocation* He meets a woman of 
the world, vain, selfish and self-centered represen- 
ting the modern independent woman^ He begins gradual- 
ly to yield to her charms* She is jealous of his vo- 
cation and hopes to make him give up all for her* He 
is a man of simple habits, living among unostentatious 
people* She belongs to the giddy and frivolous class 
Of society* He, with his broader views of life should 
not have entered her sphere, but love drives him there 
— and he realizes only after the attacks and Jeers of 
her people that he has made a mistake* The woman, in 
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and go into the world to escape their enemies* But 
here they meet new foes and the woman at last suc- 
ceeds in domineering her mate* He meets with his fall 
• — devoid of all self-assurance* But returning at 
last to reason, he makes one supreme effort and leaves 
her to go hack to his duty with renewed energy* 

Symbolically, the rest of the characters 
are as follows: The dog, Patou, is the kind and sym- 
pathetic philosopher* The blackbird represents the 
typical blasS Parisian --'- ever scoffing at everyone 
and everything, and totally devoid of any high and no- 
ble sentiments* He is, indeed, the comedian of the 
play* The guinea fowl is the social climber — the 
egoist of egoists and the worst of snobs* The birds 
of the night are significant of the evil thoughts and 
envious hatred of all things pure and noble* The night- 
ingale symbolizes the voice of the contemplative life 
and the toads are the hypocrites* The barnyard repre- 
sents the simple home and surroundings of the man of 
work* The garden of the "Pintade** is a typical Pari- 
sian '•Salon'*, full of empty-headed, strutting men and 
women of fashion* The forest is , of course, the 
world in which are found all kinds of people and snares 
for the unwary* 
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Looking ndw at CHANTECLBR simply ae a 
Btory, devoid of any hidden meanings, we observe In the 
first aot the barnysurd soen^ where Chantecler reigns 
supreme # A beautiful pheasant flies in to esoape a 
hunter's dog and is protected by the inmates* The sun 
is now setting and all go to sleep. When it is dark, 
the beasts of the night — the owls, the oats and the 
blaokbirds — oome forth to plot vengeance on Chantecler, 
who dares to disturb their night by crowing and remind- 
ing them of the coming day# In the second act, called 
**Le Matin du Coq^** Chantecler and the^Faisane** are in 
the forest where the latter finally coaxes from Chante* 
cler his secret* (Act II, sc« III*) 

w •••• — * ^- C'est que j'ose 

Avoir peur que sans moi 1' Orient se repose! ^ 

£t si de tous les chants mon chant est le plus fier, 
Cost que Je chante clair afin qu'il fasse clair! ^ 
In the third act, we are in the flower 
and vegetable garden of the guinea hen, who is giving 
an elaborate five-o'clock tea# The "Faisane" is in- 
vited and the cock, knowing that this fickle world is 
not for him, goes nevertheless because the pheasant 
will be there* The blackbird who had been eavesdrop- 
ping in the forest, tells the people about Chantecler' s 
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seoret and the hero is received by taunts and sneers • 
Then a fight ensues between him and Pile Blanche » ano- 
ther cock« At the moment » however « when Chant ecler 
feels that he is losing^ a hawk is perceived hovering 
over them and they rush to Chantecler for protection* 
This incident gives the Cock renewed strength* He con-* 
tinues the fight and wins* Then, turning upon the 
company, he breaks forth into a splendid volley of sa-* 
tire and flees into the forest with his mate* There 
he meets with the toads whom he defies and the nightin-^ 
gale, whose song fills him with awe and reverence* 
Chantecler has now so fallen in the estimation of the 

Pheasant, that she plans to prove to him that the sun 

her 
can rise without his aid* He has promised^to crow 

this morning not more than once* Just before dawn his 

friend, the nightizigale, is shot by a man and while 

Chantecler is mourning over the loss of his friend, the 

Hen Pheasant hides his head imder her wing. Just as the 

sun breaks forth* The Cock is heairt broken, but he 

has in this critical moment made a firm resolve* He 

will leave his mate and even though he has failed in 

his mission, he will begin over again* The following 

dialogue illustrates this: 

^ Paisane: Comment reprend-on du courage 

Quand on douta de I'oeuvre? 
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Chanteoler: On se met i I'ouvrage! 
7al8ane: Uaie si tu ne fale pas se lever le matin? 
Chantt: C'est que Je suls le Coq d'un solell plus 
(Aot IV. so. VII. ) lolntalnl" 

Then he leaves her for his barnyard and 
at this moment the Pheaisant learns to love him. She 
hears that a man is on the point of killing Chanteoler, 
and in flying to his aid, she is oaught on the way by a 
trap laid by man* However, we are informed of Chante- 
oler 's safety by a faint **Cooorioo** heard in the distemoe. 
Then a man's voioe is heard and Patou says: ''Chut J 
Baissez le rideau vitei VoilH les hommes!** (1) 

As a satire, this poem may be easily com- 
pared to Moli^re's ''Misanthrope ♦** It is abounding 
with bitter and saroastlo inveotives against brainless 
men and women of fashion; against the Parisian society 
of the day; against ostentation, vanity, superfiolality, 
insinoerity and hypocrisy; against cruelty to animals. 

There can hardly be found anything more 
bitter in sarcasm than the soene in the second act, 
where the strutting, society people are gathered together 
at the Ghiinea Hen's home. I could quote many interest- 
ing passages, but the following one must suffice t 

(1) ( Act IV, 80. Vlll.) 
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Chanteoler In a epeeoh to the '^Plntade*' says: 
** Faux brave que la Mode a pris pour colonel^ 

Tous marches dans la peur dont votre gorge est bleue 

De paraitre en retard aiS^e yotre Q[ueue; 

Hals poussi tout le temps par tous oes yeux qu'elle a» 

▼ous tomberes, et vous Irez flnlr dans la 

Fausse limnortallt$ que donne, faux artiste, 

Le dirai-je empailleur? ^ (Act III, so. 6.) 

Of wit there is no end* With Rostand's 
fine satire there goes, hand in hand, a fine sense of 
humor, making the sarcastic lashes out deeper than eYer# 

CHAIfTiilCLEH is unique and original to the 
extreme. In the minutest detail, everything is ingeni- 
ous. The stage directions, the rhyme, the language, 
the characters, the manner of presenting the scenes •— - 
all prove the ingenuity of the author. 

Concerning the principles of technique 
in CHANTECLEH, we find that the plot is simple, in as 
far as it is possible with such an enormous number of 
personnages figuring in the play. There are over a 
hundred animals and fowls on the stage. It is, indeed, 
surprising to find so few underplots in such a long 
drama. 

The introduction extends through the en- 
tire first act and not until the end of the act, 

with the appearance of the scheming owls, do we experi- 
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enoe the exoiting foroe whioh is to further the inter- 
est of the play* The ollmaz occurs in the third act 
toward the close, when Chantecler wins in the fight with 
File Bl€uache« The falling action leads to the solution 
toward the end of the fourth act, when Chantecler fails 
to sing his morning song* The denouement Chante- 
cler 's resolve to do hie duty is expressed in only 

a few passages at the close of the drama* 

By the direct method of characterization^ 
the exposition is made clear in the first act* Per in- 
stcmce, each character discusses the virtues and vices 
of Chantecler oefore his entrance* Thus the author not 
only gives us an idea of the hero, out he also maKes 
fun of man's eternal lovo for gossip* There are no mo- 
nologues, hut long speeches are used and asides are oc- 
casionally introduced* 

Glancing at the technic of GHAHTfiCIER, as 
a whole, we arrive at the conclusion that this play be- 
longs to the modern symbolistic or romantic type of 
drama* 



let us rapidly glance thro' the above 
five dramas and state concisely, just what are the points 
of similarity and differentiation* 
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Of the above mentioned plays, we would 
not hesitate In oalllng the four German ones dlstlnotly 

classical that Is, they fall under the heading of 

the historical or class ical drama — * while the French 
one is characteristic of the neo-romantic or symbolistic 

movement* Of these five drfiimas, three EIBKTRAt 

DEB JUDE VOU KONSTANZ, and DEE SCHIEIER DER BEATRICE 

are devoted to psychological analysis « Only one drama 



may be said to have a throughly simple plot and this is 
ELRKTRAf The rest are complex, a manifest characteris- 
tic of the older school* Two dramas, SLEKTRA and DER 
SCHLEIER DER BEATRICE show a return to the use of the 
old-fashioned monologue; and CHAIfTECLBR modern as it is, 
mfitkes use of an occasional aside and long speeches « 
The pantomime adopted by the modern play in lieu of the 
soliloquy is, however, far more used in all of these 
plays than the monologue • Altho' these dramas are in 
verse, we see the Influence of the new movement made u- 

pon the language each author attempting to create as 

natural an atmosphere as possible under the circumstances. 
In milieu painting, all of these drajna are quite natura- 
listic in the attempt to go into detail. Also, '•Stim- 
mungsmalerei"* is manifested in all, but especially in' 
BLEKTRA and MOSES. Episodes are also numerous in the 
five dramas except in ELEKTRA. Those conforming to the 
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indlreot method of oharacterizatlon are the first three 
dramas , while the last two, DEE SCHLEIBH DER BEATRICE 
and CHANTBCLER go back, in this respect, to the older 
influence* The new method of employing the exposition 
-~ !• e. allowing it to extend throughout the play, is 
far more in evidence in these dramas than the older me- 
thod* However, DER SCHLEIER DER BEATRICE and 
CHANTECLP.R show a decided leaning, in this respect, to 
the old school* 

Hence, in summing up, the above mention- 
ed plays can be classified as dramas representative of 
the present naturalistically modified classicism and 
romanticism* 
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CHAPTaR II • 

THE HISTORICAL PROSE DRATvIAS. 
GLAUBE UiSTD HEIMAT > 

We now turn to the historical prose dra- 
mas, of which two are German and one French^ These, al* 
so, like the above verse dramas remind one of an older 
form — ' resembling more the type of the 18th and 19th 
centuries. Let uc take first Karl SohOnherr's tragedy, 
GLAUBE mSD HEIMAT, which was beyond question the best 
drama presented in the season 1910-^1911. Even though 
one need not share the extreme enthusiasm of admirers 
who did not hesitate to proclaim SchOnherr '^the greatest 
living poet", this play proves that, indeed, he is one 
of our German dramatists with a future of great promise 
before him. 

GLAUBE UND HBIMT, with its scene laid 
in the Austrian Alps at the time of the so-called coun- 
ter-reformation, presents a psychological conflict en - 
suing in the mind of the peasantry between their love 
for home and their religious convictions* 

Christof Rett, a simple peasant, is liv- 
ing a quiet and contented life with his father, wife 
and child, until he and his father, '•Alt-Rott'^, feel 
that they are being drawn to Luther's doctrines. Por 
a time they both kept their belief a secret, dreading 
to leave their native country, as their protestant bre- 
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thern had been forced to do at the decree of the em- 
peror. However, Rott begins, little by little, to 
feel hl8 conaclenoe troubling hlm« Hie neighbors, 
the Sandperger and the TJnterregger, show a noble cour- 
age In standing up for their faith; and hie brother, 
Hott- Peter, bears his persecution with great fortitude ♦ 
One day Rott reads from the secreted Bible to his fa- 
ther, that "Gott will die auch nit haben, die den Man- 
tel auf belden Achseln tragenS** and **Wer mloh bekennt 
fflr den Menschen, den will Ich auch bekennen fllr me In* 
hlmmllschen Tater; wer mlch aber verleugnet, den will 
a^w (^et I, p. £?•) At this point Rett's con- 
flict of soul has reached the point where he must now 
metke a decision. And he does so when the Sandperge- 
rln has been killed by a soldier for refusing to give 
up her Bible* When the "Relter**, head of the catholic 
troups, attempts to tear the Bible out of her clenched 
hands Rott pushes him aside and, taking it gently away, 
lays his hand upon it and openly avows his faith in the 
new religion* In the second act all the protestants 
are preparing to leave their home the next day* The 
Rottin, who though firm in her catholic faith, is de- 
termined to follow her husband, says good-bye to her 
mother; the "Schuster*' busily soles the shoes of the 
wanderers; and Sngelbauer, a proud father of eight 
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children, is anxiously trying to buy from Sandperger 
and Rott their property, so that he may have land for 
a ninth son soon' to he born* Bott thro' all this up- 
heaval, shows a firm courage and it is a long while be- 
fore he can persuade hie father to go with them* Spatz, 
the son, is wild with joy at the prospects of a journey 
- — but the father receives a dreadful shock when he has 
learned a decree has ordained, that children under age 
must remain behind* This is the climax of the play* 
There is nothing to do for the brave Rott but go and 
leave his wife to take care of Spate* In the third 
and last act it is toward evening, and the two hundred 
and fourteen peasants are leaving* The Sandperger at 
the last moment, trembling at the thought of strange 
lands, decides to return to the catholic faith. He would 
sather remain at home haunted and tormented by his 
wife's spirit and his own conscience, than leave his 
fatherlsjid* When the young Spat a learns that he is not 
allowed to go, he shows his inborn stubbornness by re- 
fusing to remain behind* He rushes past the rider on 
the bridge to get in the wagon — and while jumping on 
the railing to evade the soldier, he falls over into 
the water of the mill race and is drowned* The dread- 
ful grief and anger of Rott iB at this point most real- 
istically portrayed. He is about to kill the "Reiter" 
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when he recalls his religious prinoiples - — and with 
a supreme effort of will he throws away the axe and, 
in,^tead» holds out his hand to the rider as a token of 
brotherly feelings The latter falls down ovaxoomo 
witn emotion ax the man^s great moral oourage. This 
is one of the most graphic scenes written in this deca- 
de • 

The tragedy as a whole is one of deep 
dramatic tension^ and few plays of this period can e- 
qual it in keen psychological depth of feeling and pas- 
sion* "Bs ist die bedeutsamste Dichtung dieser Spiel* 
seit, von tief innerlichem Gehalt und charakteristisoh*- 
er Kraft der Gestaltung* Ein ergreifendee Bild aus der 
2eit der Gegenreformation " (1) 

The motives in GLAUBE UUD HEIMAT are the 
primitive, fundamental emotions connected with home and 
family, the relation between husband and wife, wife and 
mother, son and father, father and child* The love of 
the peasants for their native land is most beautifully 
brought out* Hothing can be more touching thcui the 
scene between the rider and Rott-Peter, in which the 
latter is about to be driven from home once more* Pal- 
ling on his knees he cries: •'Spann' mich in'n Block; 

(1)K# Prenzel's ••Die Berliner Theater", in the 

DEUTSCHE RUNDSCHAU of 1911, Vol* 147, p. 469*, 
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leg* mloh in arasearturm, wo kein' Sonn' und Mond drein- 
Bohelnt; nur da lasa mlch eelni Da bin g.'waoheen nnd 
da muesB i bleiben*" (1) Then with what emotion do 
we see Hott's great love for his only son and his cry 
of anguish at the news that Spatz is to remain behind: 
(8) "Der Spatz J Jetz geht'e erst an's grosse Leiden;** 

In spite of the great pathos in this tra- 
gedy SohOnherr has Icnown how to weave in a melancholy 
atmosphere, a few touches here and there of humor «Thi8 
heightens the deep dramatic effect and lends more color 
and tone. 

Prom the technical point of view, GLAUBB 

DlfD HEIMAT has a simple plot ~ there are only a few 

e 
fffsonnages and all are connected with the general story* 

Altho* this a tragedy of a people, yet the people at 
large we see and hear but little of • It is a drama of 
wonderful unity and compactness • The acts are all very 
short and work rapidly toward the culminating scenes. 
In fact, the first tho firs t act with its rapid succes- 
sion of events gives the reader an impression of too 
quick a tempo* For example, the sudden appearance of 
Rott-Peter in the first act, directly after having been 
spoken of, and his hurried disappearance seem somewhat 
unnatural. Also, the exposition immediately enlightens 
(1) Act II, p. 72. (E) Act II, p. 74. 
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us ooncerning the oonditlons; and SohSziherr ^oses no 

time in glTlng us a clear and oonolse aoconnt of the 

psychological struggle in Rett's mind* The first act 

is hardly over before we have the rising action — — 

which is Rett's avowal of his faith; in the second act, 

the climax is seen in Rett's grief over the proclamation 

made regarding Spate's fate« In the third act occurs 

ta 
the castrophe, which is Spatz's death and the peripity, 

in the same act* is seen in Rett's humbled attitude to- 
ward the "Reiter" and his departure with his wife and 
dead chlld« 

OLATJBB UlTD HBIMAT has one monologue, on- 
ly, if this one may be so termed on page 27, where Rett 
reads aloud^ There. are, however, a few asides most of 
them spoken by Rett* In the dialogue we have a most 
spirited and characteristic language of the Austrian 
peasants^ SchSnherr has excelled in making these peo- 
ple alive and real* The milieu painting is also very 
clear as seen in the stage directions, the actions and 
costume of the peassjits* Altho' GLAUBS inSTD HSIUAT is 
so compact and simple, yet SchSnherr has not forgotten 
to add a few episodes to vivify the picture ♦ For ex- 
ample on page 56, two wandering pedlars appear, quite 
unconcerned with any religious feuds and worldly con- 
ventions and pass on apparently contented with their 
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lot. For the main story this inoldent Is quite im* 
n%Q%BaaTj and oould aasily b« omitted in performing* 
The indirect method of characterization is employedf 
showing us that SchBnherr has been at least somewhat 
influenced by the modern drama. Also^ the author's 
main idea is like that of Hebbel's^ Grillparser's^ and 

Hof mannsthal ' 8 it e* to spend less time on the plot 

and thus» in simplifying the story, to give more space 
to the psychological analysis of the characters. We 
are, indeed « more interested in the conflict in Hott^s 
mind than in the Entire story# 

GLAUBE WSID EEilMAT on the whole, then, 
in subject matter a drama of the old school, is in 
technique, with few exceptions, quite modern and can 
be classified as belonging to the recent historical 
or classical movement. 
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STRAgPglJDER • 

Tfe next have in order the STRAITOKINDER 
of Hermann Sudermann^ who is considered » teohnioally^ 
the most aooompliehed of modern dramatists • In this 
"Sohauspiel", we have a tragic ending for one of the 
two heroes and a happy ending for the other* Sndermann^ 
in choosing his theme, no doubt had more interest for 
the "villalri'»of the play at the beginning » and more for 
the hero proper at the denouement* 

This historical drama with its scene 
laid on the peninaulu, Hela, in the Baltic sea, at the 
time of the '•Orderisherrschaft *tn the 14th century^ 
shows a great deal of psychological analysis — «which is 
a characteristic trait of Sudermann^s plays. 

The *'Strandlcinder^' were hostages taken 
by the father of the Rynkesohns (the heroes of the 
play) from a distant country. Among these hostages 
was the three year old child, Helide, whose identity as 
a princess was not known for many years* The children 
became the slaves of Rynke and later, of his sons* The 
father was eventuai;|Ly killed by his enemies, the Falk- 
ners living across the- bay from Hela and his body never 
returned to his sons* The latter, incensed at the 
treatment received by their father, made a solemn vow 
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in their youth, not to look at a woman or touch wine 
until they had captured the '•FalknerBbart*' and avenged 
their father* 8 death. Hence, not having money nor ships « 
they sought their yengecmce In another way# They erec- 
ted a light signal near some dangerous rocks for ln« 
coming ships* This they lighted when the enemy's 
fleet was near— but for their friends, another sig- 
nal on safe land was lighted. Fourteen long years of 
watching pass by after the father's death, before the 
sons are able to have their revenge. Then the curtain 
rises. In the fourteenth year, we find the two brothers, 
Gregor and Helmerlngk, of middle age amd Uellde a girl 
Just budding Into womanhood. In the first act, we dis- 
cover that the Falkner*s chief has Just been shipwreck- 
ed cmd killed by Gregor, who has at last succeeded In 
fulfilling his vow made so many years ago* At the news 
of the Palkner*s misfortune his daughter, Brlgolla, more 
like the modern emancipated womam, arrives with the 
^Eomtur** of Danzig at the Island of Hela, to demand 
Justice. The brothers and the ''Strandklnder"* all de- 
ny having seen a dead body, except Mellde who tells as 
much of the truth as she knows. Then Gregor Is chal- 
lenged by 3rigolla to admit that her father had been 
slain on the Island. Sow all Is lost. Gregor with his 
proud and stubborn nature. Is forced to admit the truth. 
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and he defiantly does it, saying: '^So wahr mein Vater 
ersohlagen und eingesoharrt wurde am 7ege nach Dansig^ 
BO wahr liegt deines erschlagenen Yaters Leichnam im 
Sande von Hela.'' (Aot 11^ so* IIV* ) The "Komtur'' 
now steps in after Gregorys confession. Wishing to put 
an end to the continual quarrels of these two families^ 
he decides that a union of the two could be the only 
means of settling their disputes. He abruptly orders 
one of the two brothers to take Brigolla to wife* We 
are now able at this point, to study the mind of Gregor 
and see his true nature. He was over forty years of 
age, of a very passionate, impulsive, hot-tempered na-* 
ture. The first woman he meets and who is, in reality, 
his true mate, he must fall in love with, altho' she is 
the daughter of the man whom he had Just killed. He 
feels with a sad heart that a union with her would be 
an impossibility, for between them both "steht der Tod7 
(Act II, 80. ZIY. ) So, with an iron will, he insists 
upon her marriage with Heimeringk who, in reality, has 
no inclination for Brigolla— --*but has rather an uncon* 
scious affection for his slave, Melide. Brigolla is. 
also in love with Gregor, but she is no less his matcH 
and with as firm a will as his, agrees to marry the 
younger brother. 

Six months pass by and Brigolla has 
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brought nothing but unhapplnessjto all« Eelmerlngk 1b 
mastered by her, Mellde Is abused and Gregor, still In 
love, lives apart from them In solitude, nursing his 
sorrow* But Eelmerlngk will not endure the tyranny 
of his wife muoh longer* '.Then Mellde Is given by 
Brlgolla to Oregor as his mistress , he refuses to allow 
It and draws his sword on his brother* Their fight Is 
Interrupted by an xurgent message from the **Komtur** who 
demands Eelmerlngk* s Instant departure for Danslg, where 
he Is to have a hearing on Important business* Eelmerlngk 
Is foroed, then ,to put off the duel and he goes, leav- 
ing Mellde In the oare of Easper, one of the **Strandkln- 
der«** Oregor oan no longer bear his suffering and, 
during Eelmerlngk' s absenoe, he oonf esses his love to 
Brlgolla* They forget the barrier that Is between 
them and yield to their passion* Then they plan to 
shlpwreok the brother by building the false fires on 
the "Eeldenhilgel**. This Is, however, prevented by 
Mellde and the "Strandklnder** who extinguish the false 
signal and light the safe one* Eelmerlngk arrives 
home safely and announoes the good news that he has 
been oalled to Danzig t to be Informed of the dlsoovery 
made that his slave, Mellde, was none other than a 
prlnoess of very high rank. The story ends with the 
escape of Gregor and Brlgolla Into the seas and their 
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deaths; the return of the "Strandklnder" to their na- 
tive heath and the union of Eelmeringk and Mellde. 

The theme. If we choose to look at only 
one side of the story, Is the fate of a headstrong, 
brutal, passionate man who, after years of discontent- 
ment, at last bursts his bonds, steals his brother's 
wife, then plans fratricide and is finally driven in 
despair to tatke his life* 

Karl Frenzel says of this drama: 
^ mt ihm (STRANDKIKDSR) hat sloh Sudermann erfolg- 

reioh seinen Platz auf der Btlhne - - - erobert# 

- Weniger poetisch und traumerisch, ist es dafttr 

eln um so handfesteres Theaters tflok, mlt leidensohaft* 
lichen Hensohen und spannenden fireignlssen, ------ 

So fehlt auch diesem Schauspiel der poetlsche Glanz 
und Schlmmer, aber die starke Wlrkung, der nachhaltlge 
£lndruck der Gerlchtsszene und des Ausgangs, machen es 
zu elnem treffioklichen Bllhnensttlck -.-.---^" (i) 

In viewing the structure of DIE STRAND^ 
ZIUDER, we find that the plot is complex* There are 
two distinct stories, side by side, each with a hero 
and heroine* The one is tragic from beginning to end 
-— Gregorys temperament, his unfortunate passion for 
Brlgolla and his sad end* The other is that concerning 
•yie passive Heimeringk, beloved by his people, worship- 
tl) DBUTSCHS RUNDSCHAU of 1910, Vol. 143; pp. 299-SQO. 
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ad by Malide and later beoomlng her happy husband* The 
unity of the^ aot&on, therefore^ was more dlffioult to 
maintain; but the author has aucoeeded In producing 
very dramatic and effeotlve scenep which are built upon 
one another In regular sequence* 

In regard to the exposition — ^here we sea 
the old method of laying bare the events preceding the 
play. In the first act, the ••Strandklnder'* Inform us at 
once of their origin, of the feud between the two faml* 
lies and of Glide's arrival as a child to the Island. 
Also, the direct means of characterisation Is employed^ 
Throughout the first act, the characters speak of each 
other showing us their faults and virtues, their likes 
and dislikes* There aure no monologues and there Is no 
attempt to give to the language a dialectic flavor* 
Alongside of the direct method of characterization and 
the monologue, wa have the use of much pantomime, con-* 
forming exactly to the naturalistic school* In milieu 
painting Sudermann goes fully Into detail* The scenery, 
the costumes and the gestures of the actors are minute- 
ly described all of which add to the atmosphere of the 

play* STHANDKIHDEH distinctly borders on the melodramas- 
tic, which Is a characteristic of the old school* 

The rising action begins with the fifth 
scene of the first act when Gregorys appearance brings 
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the play into action* This extends throughout the se- 
cond act, when Helmerlngk is forced to marry Brlgolla 
against his will and to the dissatisfaction of all par- 
ties concerned* Then In the third act with the coming 
together of the two lovers, Gregor and Brlgolla, we have 
the cllmaz# The catastrophe toward the end of the four- 
th act. Is the death of Gregor, and the denouement Is 
the union of Mellde and Helmerlngk* 

In character portrayal, Sudermann has 
given us a very Interesting group of personnages* He 
has made all his people, but especially the four chief 
ones particularly true to life. Gregor we learn through 
(1) Helmerlngk Is: " Sturrhaarlg - - - - und hat hornlge 
Hftnde« Seln Schrltt 1st hart, und selnen Bllck hAlt 
kelner aus« Aber zu mlr war er gut, eolange Ich lebe* 

Und was ihn quilt, dass kenn' Ich wohl Er will kftmp- 

fen und hat kelne Mannen, er will beutefahren und hat 
kelne Schlffe, er will betreut seln und hat keln Welb. •• 
Helmerlngk Is portrayed as the quiet, dependent and 
almost effeminate man. His future mate Is not unlike 
him, a alave-llke devoted Kfttchen von Hellbronn; While 
Brlgolla with her Independent, domineering air, a Brun- 
hllde,ln truth. Is a fit mate for Gregor* 

VI th the exception of a few points^ 
(1) Act I, sc* 7* 
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Sudermann'B STRAITDKIISIDER is in teohnique, as well as in 
subject matter, suggestive of the older sohool^ 



MONNA VAgHA • 

MONM VANNA written by the^'Belgian 

Shakespeare •• as Maeterlinck has been termed is 

a very powerful drama and abounding with beautiful 
phrases and philosophical thoughts. Written in 1901^ 
it shows the young Maeterlinck still as ani eaqperimenterf 
MOMA VADTNA is a transition from Maeterlinck's mystical 
plays to the historical ones# Even here, altho' there 
is no subr conscious or symbolic theme, there is an ele- 
ment of mysxery, of uncertainiiy throughout the piece-- 
and even at the end we are left in doubt as to the fi- 
nal issue* This dr€una has then, a ''blind-alley" theme 
involving a question without a solution. 

The scene of MOMA VAHNA is laid at Pisa 
toward the end of the 16th century-— at the time when 
all the cities of Italy were at war with each other* 
The Pisans under Guide Colonna, who had stubbornly re- 
fused to capitulate, are about to be annihilated by the 
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Florentines and Trlvulsio, first commissary of Florence, 
has given Prinzivalle, captain of the Florentine army, 
the order to carry on the massacre* The latter hesita- 
tes for two reasons* One is that he has been falsely 
accused by the commissaries of Florence of certain 
crimes — -hence he hopes to obtain the aid of the Pisana 
in his reyenge upon Trivulsio and his corrupt allies* 
The other reason is, that he loves the wife of Guide 
Colonna whom he hopes to purchase for the lives of 
30,000 people • Marco Colonna, father-in-law of Vanna, 
has been sent to the camp of Prinzivalle to see if some 
agreement could be arrived at, regarding the salvation 
of the Pisans* The play opens with the return of Marco 
to Guide, bringing Prinzivalle 's suiswer: Pisa shall 
be free, shall have protection and plenty of provisions 
if for one night only, Monna Vanna should be sent to 
Prinzivalle 's tent, naked under her mantle* Guide re- 
fuses to give up his much loved wife and would rather 
see 30,000 souls massacred than to have her dishonored* 
Monna Yanna, however, views the situation differently* 
With a heavy heart but with a clear conscience, she de- 
cides to go* Guide, then, with ideas not broad enough 
to understand her great sacrifice, thrusts her from him 
in disgust* In the meantime, Trivulsio comprehends 
that Prinzivalle has turned traitor* He is about to 
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take meaeures to prevent any further action on the part 

of Prinzivalle but ie suddenly taken prisoner by the 

latter* 8 men* The new8» however , reaches Maladura^ the 
second oonunissary of the city and he at once hastens to 
the rescue of bis fellow citizen* He arrives toward 
morning while Vanna ie in Prinzivalle's tent* The lat- 
ter has found his love for Vanna too deep to possess her 
without her consent* When they are surprised by the as- 
sault of Ualadura, Prinzivalle realizes that he is lost* 
But Vanna, who had known him in childhood and thus has 
more than a friendly interest for him, takes him in gra- 
titude for his respect toward her, to Pisa where she 
will give him protection* Arriving there, she tells her 

husband and Marco what had happened in the night but 

Guide cannot possibly grasp the situation and refuses 
to believe her* He becomes enraged and promises them 
their freedom if they acknowlege. that they ccunie toge- 
ther* At this point Vanna realizes how inferior her 
husband is to her and that, in intelligence and bread- 
th of view, Prinzivalle, with all his barbarism, is far 
above him* The shock is too great for her* Peeling 
herself drawn to the younger mate, she does what any- 
one would do under the circumstances* Turning to 
Prinzivalle she whispers that she loves him and will 
flee with him but he must allow her to imprison him 
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first • Turning to her husband, she says: " J'ai men- 

tij J'ai mentil II m'a prise II m*a eue II m'a 

prise« ^ (Act III, so. lit) Then she allows him 

to be led to the dungeon while feigning love to her 
husband" — yet knowing in her heart that, with the keys 
of the prison in her possession, she will give freedom 
to her lover and herself. The ourtain falls at this 
point and, like the modern problem plays, this one 
leaves the spectator to imagine the outoome-^at will* 
Did Gftido prevent the union or were they successful? 
Marco, the far seeing father, says to Vanna: " Tu as 

fait 1' impossible C'est juste et trJs in Juste, 

oomme tout ce que I'on fait Et la vie a rai- 

son "(Act III, so* II*) 

The theme then, is the impossibility of 
two minds, one narrow, self-centered and distrustful — - 
the other, broadminded unselfish and pure, to harmonize 
with each other* Some time there must come a rupture* 

Therefore, we see that the subject mat- 
ter is of psychological and philosophical interest* 
Maeterlinck shows the different steps by which Vanna 
gradually arrived at the moment where she must tell a 
lie, must deceive her husband for the rest of her life* 
Marco says: " II faut mentir encore, puisqu'on ne nous 
oroit pas*" (Act III, sc*II*) The philosopher of 
the play is the good father, Marco, who could stand 
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above all that was earthly. He has glyen a great many 
beautiful and philosophioal thoughts to the play, whioh 
are among the most poetical of Ifaeterllnok's ideas* 

In regard to structure we have in MOMA 

VANHA a drama with two distinct plots the one dealing 

with the political situation; the other concerning the 
separation of husband smd wife« The old method of 
dealing with the ezposition is used by Maeterlinck. 
Everything in the conversation is so detailed that we 
know at once, in the first few pages, what are the con- 
ditions precedent. For example, on page S, Guidons 
lieutenant informs his captain that Prinsivalle's lieu- 
tenant had been massacred in the streets of Pisa -a 

fact that Guide must surely have known* There are oth- 
er examples of a somewhat stilted manner of presenting 
the exposition. Also, the direct method of chatacter- 
ization is used. On page 4, Borso gives a description 
of Prinzivalle and we learn, here and there, thro' the 
different speeches, about the other personnages. Yet, 
as in STHA]!n3KIin)EB, this tendency is not marked to a 
great degreeT — for Monna Vanna and Guide portray their 
character thro' their actions. The "erregendes Moment^* 
occurs in Act I, sc. II, when Marco finally announces 
Prinzivalle 's message. The play ie short, having three 
acts, and the action rises quickly to the climax which 
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takes place In Aot II, scene IV, where Prlnzlvalle is 
surprised by Maladura^ The peripity comes almost at 
the end of the third aot, where the drift of the story 
is suddenly changed by Monna Vanna's confession to Prin- 

Kivalle: " Tais-toi, il nous unit I Je t'appartiens, 

je t'aimeJ •" (Act III, so. II#) Then the denou- 
ement follows quickly, in which we are left in doubt as 
to the fate of the parties concerned. 

Regarding the use of psuitomime in lieu 
of the monologue, Maeterlinck is quite up to date—- - 
but in reference to the poetia language suai tnb lormal 
dialogue, MOjnjAA VAxIlIA conforms with the standards of 
tne old sonool* Jilspecially do we see tbis iu the 
language which is classioal to the core* Maeterlinck 
pays little attention to milieu painting* For exam- 
ple, the stage instructions of Act I merely announce 
the fact that we are in a room with an open window* 
The rest is left to our imagination* Also, there is 
no "Stimmungsmalerei''~-nothing to accentuate the at- 
mosphere* 

Therefore, MOIJIIA ViiNNA, in subject mat- 
ter and structure, is more in accord with the classi- 
cal type of drama leaving out, of course, a few mi- 
nor details of technique* 
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In reyiewing the three dramas of this 

chapter GlAUBfi UND HEIMA.T, STRANDKINDSR and MOMA 

VANHA it is interesting to note that the last two 

historical plays have a tendency to revert to the gran- 
diose, classical style of drama* 

The treatment of the subject matter of 
these plays » shows a decided inclination for psycholof- 
gical analysis. The plots of GIAUBE UND HEIMAT and of 
MOMA VANNA are very simple, while SERANDKINDER could 
not be called very complex. All are short dramas, hav- 
ing not more than three or four acts and every act is 
most concise and compact. There is seldom anything in- 
troduced that is not necessary to the play. In the 
above respects these dramas are, to be sure, modern. 
But in dialogue, language and subject they savour, with- 
out question, of an older school. Monologues and asides 
are used in GIAUBE UND HEIIIAT only. An attempt to re- 
produce the exact dialect of the people, is seen only 
in GLAUBfi UND HEIMAT. The milieu painting is only de- 
tailed in STRAirDKIITDER, and '•Stimmungsmalerei'' is no . 
important element in any of these dramas. There is even 
a raisonneur in MONITA VANNA and the direct method of 
exposition and characterization is used in two of the 
plays: STHANDKINDER and MONNA YANNA. All of these 
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dretmas have their soenes as well ae aota numbered***- 
unlike the typical modern play. Hence, In these points 
all show a decided tendency to Imitate the classical 
type of drama* 

Comparing the two German plays with the 
French one, we must conclude from the above that there 
are a great many points of similarity— —ye J » MONNA 
7MNA can be said to be more classical than the others # 
This Is seen In the utter disregard of milieu painting. 
In the Introduction of a ralsonneur, entire abandon of 
episodes, grandiose style of language and direct means 

of exposition all of which are more emphasized In 

Maeterlinck* s play than In the two German ones. 

In conclusion, these drama can without 
hesitation, be classified as those belonging to the 
recent naturalist ically modified classical movement* 
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gHAPTBR III • 
THS TRAGEDIES OP MODERJJ IIPE. 
GABRIEL SCHIIIiyGS PIUCHT . 

LeaTing now the olaseloal type of drama « 
wo oome to the tragedies of modern life* Let us see by 
comparing the two German plays , GABRIEL SCHILLINGS 
PLUCHT and PRBHLIHGS ERWACHEH, with the two Prenoh ones, 
LA COURSE DU PLAUBEAU and ISRAEL, what are the oharac^ 
terlstlo traits of this type of drama# 

GABRIifiL SCHILLINGS PLUCHT. written by 
the great poet, Gerhart Hauptmann, In 1906 but not pub- 
lished until 1912, shows again a renewed strength in 
the author's work* Ashley Dukes maintained before this 
work appeared: " With the series of plays from ' Puhr- 
mann Hensohel' to ' GrlseldaJ we oome to the decline and 
fall of Hauptmann as a dramatist*** (1) But In re-- 
gard to this new play, GABRIEL SCHILLINGS PLTJCHT, we are 
Inclined to disagree with Mr* Dukes and with unbiased 
criticism are forced to acknowlege, that Hauptmann* s 
latest work ranks among his best* jt Is a wonderful 

(1) Ashley Dukes: **Modern Dramatists", p* 88* 
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"SeelentragOdle** with deep underlying principles and 
moral truths t and he has brought it home to us through 
his sympathy and understanding. There is also seen a 
fine lyrical quality in this* as well as in all of 
Hauptmann*s plays « It is a story taking up one of the 
most common phases of married life. 

Gabriel Schilling is a painter of no 
mean talent * but due to an inherited weak constitution 
and threatened disease his will power is weakened to 
such an extent* that he neglects his art and wastes his 
life and energies in dissipations of all kinds. 
Before the opening of the play he had married a woman* 
Sveline* who is more a hinderance to his career than a 
loTing help-mate. To add to his domestic troubles* he 
is unable to shake off his mistress* Hanna filias* for 
whom he has had a deep affection for many years. 

Shortly after his marriage he attempts* however* to 

i 

break off his relationship with her and temporarly suc- 
ceeds in doing it* much to his relief. The play opens 

with Schilling's flight from Berlin due to a desire 

to escape from his wife and to a foreboding fear that 

Hanna might try to be reconciled to him to the island* 

Oye* in the North Sea* where he is invited to visit his 
friend* Professor MSurer. There* the latter is spend- 
ing a quiet summer with his mistress* Lucie Heil. 
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usurer shows a very friendly Interest In Schilling and 
urges him to :take a trip with them to Greece and there 
continue his work^ which had been so long neglected by 
his love intrigues. Grabrlel assures himself and friend 
that there is not a spark of love left for his mistress 
—yet, in the bottom of his heart » he still has a se- 
cret longing for her# Scarcely three days days of 

quiet bliss to the poor Schilling who is shattered in 

mind and body pass by and he is rudely surprised by 

the appearance of Uanna Elias, who declares she cannot 
live without him* Schilling at first feigns indiffer- 
ence-^ — then too weak to resist, embraces her. MBurer, 
who sees that the project of a trip to Greece has flown 
to the winds and Schilling's artistic ambitions again 
dissipated by this woman, is openly discourteous to her. 
He avoids the pair and seeks comfort in the company of 
7rl. Majakin, another Hussistn and a traveling friend of 
Hanna. He finds her an interesting girl, and begins 
to neglect Lucie while showing an increased attention 
to the young Bus s Ian. 

Schilling is, however, far on the de- 
cline in health. The arrival of his mistress and the 
mental excitement accompanying it, is too much for him 

he has finally reached the crisis of his life. He 

is put to bed with a high fever his doctor, Rasmussen 
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from gerlin, ie telegraphed for and the latter arrives 
the following day. unwittingly bringing Schilling's 
wife with him. The climax of the play is reached when 
the wife and mistress come face to face* In their sel- 
fish interests and regardless ofjbhe welfare of the sick 
man, they create an outrageous scene. Schilling's weaJc 
constitution can bear it no longer and he calls in des- 
pair: " Der fikel erwtlrgt mich* Gift I Gebt mir Gift J 
Bin starkes Gift, Hasmussen." (Act lY.page 149 ) 
But the poor man needs no poison for his end is near. 
He falls into a deep sleep, in which he wanders somnam- 
bulistically on the beach and walks into the sea. £yen 
here, his dead body can find no rest, for it is again 
pursued by his friends and carried on shore. 

The whole affair has disgusted Mftwrer to 
such an extent and has been such a lesson to Lucie and 
Frl. Majakin, that both women have mentally resolved 
to lay no claims on M&urer. 3ut the latter has disco- 
vered the worth of his little mistress and decides that 
she shall become his life-mate. 

The theme is, then, the conflict between 
love and art; the inability of a weak-willed individual 

suffering perhaps from hereditary disease, to stand a- 
bove his passion and cultivate his latent talents. 
The result can only be tragic — -his lack of will must 
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pull him down to an early death. 

Psyohologloally^ this tragedy presents 
a deep study of the minds of all the oharaoters and 
espeoially that of Schilling. The latter is presented 
as already on the deoline^ mentally « morally and phyv 
sically-***-and ftanptmann depicts the steps in which the 
poor hero must descend to his ruin* 

How strong in its terrible satire is the 
scene in Act TV, where the two women, Eveline and Hanna^ 
betray their egoism and their petty Jealousies « both 
utterly forgetting the sufferings of the sick manl 
And when Gabriel appears in febrile excitement, what 
are the words from Eveline which greet him? No sign of 
love and sympathy is shown him as she says: ^ Du hast 
mi oh belogen, Gabriel! Warum hast du mich hintergangen, 

-? Du sagtest, du habest dich fret^emacht* 

Du sagtest, du habest mit Hanna gebrochen, und gerade 
in diesem Augenblick entdecke ich, dass du ein kalter, 

grattsamer. hartgesottener Betrtlger bist#~ Bein, 

ich kann elnen Menschen wie dich nicht achtenS ^ 
(Act IV, p. 145.) Then what fine satire a^in on 
women do we see in Hannahs outburst, as she truthfully 
portrays Eveline's character, and unconsciously her^as 

well: •• Du hast keine Liebel Du hast dicken^ge- 

schwollenen Vipernhassl Du hast Gift, du hast Stachel, 
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du hast keine Llebei Wle qvAlat du Jetzt delnen kran- 
ken Mannl Fful! Sohamlose, Sohleohte, NledertrSchtlgel 

Kelnen Punken von fierz, kelnen Funken von Gottl 

llTir geh, geh xmd laes meinen Gabriel I &r ist 

nloht deln! Du hast ibn verspielt! Heln^ meln! loh 
fllhl»8l Br ist meln, mein Gabrlell " (Act IV, p. 147J 

This drama oan be termed a good ezfiunple 
of the realistic type of to*-day. Hauptmann has discar- 
ded his naturalism of which he was a fond disciple and, 
passing thro* the symbolistic and historical periods, 
he has now come down to everyday matter-of-fact truths • 
Hot only does he wish to present his figures as true tO 
nature as pocsible, but he chooses to show us their 
ambitions and aspirations, their feelings and emotions 
- — and to bring us in a sympathetic touch with them^ 
Hence, we have in this form the realistically romantic 
type of the modern play^ 

In regard to humor, there is an abun- 
dancy. Along with a certain pathos seen in the sad 
figure of the hero, there is a vein of humor which 
serves to heighten the dramatic tension* 

Prom a technical point of view, we find 
that GAB3IEI SCHILLINGS PIUCHT has two distinct plots: 
the main one, concerning the flight of Gabriel and 
his affairs with wife and mistress; the secondary one. 
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dealing with MSurer and his mistress # The play Is a 
long one^ oonslstlng of five acts. The exposition 
extends throughout the entire tragedy, little by little 
laying bare to us the faots preoeedlng the play# Indeed, 
not until toward the end of Act V, do we at last learn 
that Gabriel has had a growing Illness for ten years 
back. The rising action begins In the second act, with 
the appearance of Hanna; the climax ocoxirs when Eveline 
and Hanna come face to face; the catastrophe takes 
place at the end of the fifth act tin the death of Ga- 
briel, and the denouement Is the union of Uaurer and 
Lucie. 

Otto Heller says concerning Hauptmann^s 
technique; " As a matter of fact, the plots of Haupt- 
mann are structurally weak and do not present a firm a 
and definite outline." (1) Mr. Heller may have found 
this true of Hauptmann's earlier works and of a few re- 
cent comedies,^ such as "Die R atten? . But can the above 
apply to this drama? GABRIEL SCHILLIHGS PLUCHT seems . 
to refute the above assertion. ^^^ ^^ ^ ^^ "^cAxWr^ 

Hauptmann has constructed his drama. In 
outward euid Inward form, after the modern play. The 
monologue Is entirely discarded; pstntomlme has been 

made free use of; episodes and Incidental scenes such 

as the appearance of Ktlhn, Schtlckert, and fisher folk 
(1) Otto Heller: STUDIES IN MODERN GERMAN LITERAL 
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of the island"? — are oocaBionally Introduced; there is 
no raiBonneur; the dialogue is fashioned after the 
every^day speech of the Grermans; slang e:iqpre88ion8 are 
freely used; also ezolamations, such as ''ach so'*, **na{ 
nal**, "nee**, and "tfiohS'* are frequently introduced; 
there are different kinds of dialect, showing the pro- 
renience of the speaker; and the indirect method of 
characterization is evident | altho* there is a touch of 
the old form in the first act. Also, the milieu pain- 
ting is extremely detailed in his direction^, Haupt- 

mann has not forgotten to mention a single object; the 
costumes and gestures of the actors must he just so. 

In regard to the atmosphere, Hauptmann 
has taken the utmost pains to bring the spectators in* 
(1) to the "Stimmung" of the story. " In this power of 
drawing the spectator at will into the mood of the 
play, lies Hauptmann* s real strength.'' Everything 
seems to be in harmony with the prevailing melancholy 

atmosphere. The scene is laid on a lonely, barren 

de 
island, void of much green and vegetation, sandy hl^ls 

every where an^ the moaning sea breaking in monoto- 
nous tones on the beach. The very "Gallion" figure of 
a shipwrecked boat lying cast upon the beach, is sym- 
bolic of sorrow and death- — to Luoie,^tne face of her 

(1) Otto Heller: STUDIES IN MODERN GERMAN LITlRATURE 

pp. 124 & 125. 
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dead mother; to Gabriel, the ghost of his love. Then 
the presence of the ''leiohenhalle'', in the third aot, 
adds to the "Stirmming" of the piece— —its very existence 
is a foreboding of coming doom. Hauptmann has intro-* 
duced many other little things which add to the gloomy 
atmosphere. Among them, it will suffice to mention: 
the flight of the sea-gulls (in Act III) from the ocean 
over the churchyard, and symbolic of Gabriel's flight 
from the ocean to deatn; the cucitoo call of Schilling 
(in Act III) which is answered by an echo from the wall 
of the graveyard; the flight of the wild swans over 
Gabriel and Hanna as they sit near the cemetery, caus- 
ing a superstitious fear in their hearts; the cry of a 
orana; the calm wind at the time of Schilling's death, 
followed by a fearful storm. 

On the whole, GABHIEL SCHILLINGS PLUCHT 
is, without question, a type of the neo-romantic move- 
ment. Nothing in it savours of the historical or clas- 
sical style. In subject matter- — the theme, the motives, 
the ideas, the psychological analysis are modern. In 
technique— the character portrayal, the method of 
dealing with the exposition and the characterization, 
the dialogue, the language, pantomime, episodes, milieu 
painting and "Stimmungsmalerei'' are in every detail, 
characteristic of the realistically^, modified romantic 
type of drama. 
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fRlJHLINGS ERWACHBN > 

The next tragedy under conaeration is 
Prank VZedekind's masterpiece, FRUHIINGS EHWACHEN, with 
the Bub-title '•Eine KindertragOdie^'^ This piece which 
is one of the great dramas written in this century, 
will in years to come be a land-mark in literature* 
Written at a time when there was a stirring discussion 
in Germany as to whether sex hygiene should be taught 
in the schools, the play did much toward introducing 
this study in the public schools* Also, PRUHLIffGS 
ERV7ACHEN was written when Germany was alarmed over the 
great number of child-suicides in the higher schools 
and Wedekind in this work, shows us plainly the causes 
for them* Hence, this tragedy which can be so poorly 
classified with any drama of this decade, because of 
its utter lack of dramatic unity, stands nevertheless, 
among the real masterpieces of the age as a splendid 
revolutionary work* 

In subject matter PRUHIINGS ERWACHEN 

is an indictment against the parents 'and teachers' at- 
titude toward children, at an age when their inquiring 
minds are awakened to the facts concerning sex* That 
it is a fatal mistake to allow children to be ignorant 
of sexual matters is the theme* VTedekink introduces 
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to us a realistic group of school children, who are 
groping after the unknown and mysterious. Being denied 
enlightenment by parents and teachers, they search for 
it through friends and books; and we may judge what e- 
vils must result therefrom* 

The story has^ in reality, no sequence 
of events. vVedekind, with his scorn of dramatic unity, 
has given us merely a number of disconnected scenes — - 
of tableaux, so to speak. It can be called a succession 
of catastrophes. The manner of presenting the scenes 
is perhaps not unlike Hauptmann's ''Die neber", altho' 
the latter has distinctly a plot. 

Wendla, a girl of fifteen is seen at play 

with her girl-friends they chat together just as any 

group of school girls would. Next, the boys are seen 
together discussing their studies and philosophizing 
over the mystery of sex. Then there is a scene between 
^endla and her mother, whom she asks to explain how 
children are born into the world. Frau Bergmann at 
first .refuses, showing in her very attitude how many 
mothers only cause mischief thro' their lack of frank- 
ness. Wedekind has given us in her words,, a fine piece 
of satire directed against women of that stamp: 

" du grundgtltige Allmachtl nur heute nicht, 7/endlaI 

---— — Morgen, tlbermorgen, wajin du nur immer willst. 
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liebes Herz# Der Himmel weiss, '.Vendla, dase ioh 

nicht die Sohuld tragel Der Himmel kennt miohj 

Komm in Gottee Namen Ioh will dir erzahlen, MUdohen, 

wie du in diese vVelt hineingekommen Ioh ver- 

diene Ja, daes man mioh ins Gef4ngniB eetz 

Gott: GottI '^ (Aot II, BC. II, pp* 63 & 64*) 

And then we have the tragio scene between 
Melchior and the innocent ^endla, which is the cause of 
her death later on. Moritz and Melohior are two school 
comrades # The latter aids the former in his studies. 
But poor Moritz, altho' working hard, fails in his ex- 
aminations and commits suicide, much to the sorrow of 
his school friends and surprise of his teachers. A 
paper after his death has been found among his books, 
in which Melchior expounds some sexual truths. This 
is brought to the teachers, Melohior is judged without 
a fair trial and sent by his parents, after the affair 
with Wendla has been discovered, to a house of correc- 
tion. He escapes and returns to find Wendla dead. 
The last scene of the third and last act is a sudden 
change from the real to the fantastic. Melchior finds 
himself in a churchyard and sees there the grave of 
Wendla. Moritz, his dead friend, appears holding his 
head under his arm, and begs him to join him. A 
"Vermummter Herr", however, comes to save him from 
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death, sending Morlts to hl8 grave and taking Melohior 
baok with him to life. 

In Its symbolism, this last scene sig- 
nifies that Melohior battles In his mind between life 
and death* Morltz represents the latter and the mask- 
ed man Is the love for life. This one, with more rea- 
son and power of persuasion, suooeeds In Inducing 
Morltz to draw away from any thoughts of suicide and to 
begin life anew in the world before him* 

FRUHLIUGS BRyACHfiN is first "and foremost 
a satire. Wedekind has left no stone unturned to de- 
nounce in scathing terms, the evils of the public school 
system of Germany: the cruel taxation of the children's 

minds resulting in prostration, sickness or suicide; 

the poorly ventilated rooms; the cold formality and 
pedantry of the school master, and his lack of sympathy 
for children craving a little love. If Wedekind has 
denounced the school system with its staff of teachers, 
he has not spared the parents with their lack of frank- 
ness and sympathetic imderstanding for their children! 
with their false pride; with their inability to teach 
their boys and girls sexual truths in the right way* 

There ie a grim vein of humor seen at 
times* Especially can this be observed in the school- 
room scene, where the Professors are gathered to judge 
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Melohior* The air is stifling one teacher only, ex- 

preeees the wish to have a window opened , saying: 

e 
^ £8 he-herrscht hier ein^A-A-Atmossphare wie in tmter- 

irdischen Kata-Eatakomben, wie in den A-Aktensftlen des 
weiland WetElarer Ka-Ka-Ka-Za-Kammergerichtes#'' 
(Aot III, so* !•) No sooner is it done than objections 
are raised, and the meeting finally proceeds, leaving 
matters Just as they stood at first. 

How splendid in its satire, is the burial 
scene of Moritz*s body! The father cries again and 

again, " Der Junge war nicht von mirl Der Junge war 

nicht von mirl Der Junge hat mir von kleinauf nicht 

gefallenj *♦ (Act III, sc. II.) The Professor Znochen- 

bruch says: '* Verbummelt versumpft verhurt ver- 

lumpt und verluderti ^ (Act III, sell.) And 

the loving Onkel Probst remarks: " Meiner eigenen Mut- 
ter hfttte ich's nicht geglaub;^;, dass ein Kind so nieder* 

trftchtig an seinen Eltern zu handeln vermBchtel •• 

(Act III, so. II.) All are devoid of the least sym- 
pathy and refuse to see that it was they who drove the 
boy to death. Moritz's own words, just before the ex- 
aminations, have a pathos and earnestness to them which 
are in strange con^trast to those of his relatives and 
teachers: ^ Wenn ich durchfalle, rflhrt meinen Vater 
der Schlag, und UanflKt kommt ins Irrenhaus. So was erlebt 
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man nichtJ- Yor dem ilramen habe ich zu Gott gefleht, 

er mOge mlch schwlndstlohtlg warden laseen, auf dass der 
Keloh nngenoasen vorllbergehe." (Aot II, sc* I.) 

Ab a play, PRUHLINGS ERWACHEN is entire- 
ly unique in the history of dramatic art. It is in 
subjeot matter, as well as in technique, remarkable in 
its originality. Few dramatists have ohosen to take 
up realistic studies of adolescence. Few dramatists 
have thrown rules of technique to the winds. And few 
would make an abrupt leap from the real to the fantastic 
as lYedekind has done in the last act. Yet with all its 
irregularities and peculiarities, it remains a work of 
art. 

Structurally, PRDHII5GS iSRWACHEN can on- 
ly be analysed as a play with difficulty. Having lit- 
tle plot, no dramatic unities in the received sense, 
no sequence of scenes, no rising or falling action, no 
milieu painting of any note and only one attempt at 

"Stimmung8malerei''in the burial scene it lacks the 

requisite technical characteristics that constitute a 
play. FRDHLINGS SRJrACHEH is divided into three acts 
and there are numbered scenes, each of which shift 
from place to place — -thus presenting many difficulties 
in performing. The acts could Just as well have been 
omitted, for they are of no aid in the change of time 
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which Is never alluded to* Also, there Is no cast of 
the personnages given— —we must study them as they ap- 
pear* In the mechanical arrangement of acts and scenes; 
in the use of the monologue and in regard to milieu 
painting, 17edekind here follows the practice of the old 
school* But in dialogue, language, pantomime and in- 
direct method of characterization, the play is modern* 

All in all, PRUHIINGS ERWACHSN may be 
classed as a realistic, in part symbolistic, series of 
dramatic sketches* Ashley Dukes says in his criticism 
of this work: " He (Wedekind) has realized the child 
mind and made clear the gulf between parents and child- 
ren, where ignorance of sex is left to grope unaided* 
As a result, he has produced such a drama of all com- 
pelling force as can only be written once in a life- 
time*" (1) 



Ashley 3>ukes: MODBRH DRAMATISTS, p*105* 
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LA COURSE DU FLAMBEAU. 

Our next drama is Paul Herviau'e LA 
COURSE DU FLAMBEAU, whioh was represented for the first 
time In 1901, and then not again until 1907 • It is 
only within the last few years, that the critics have 
begun to recognize this tragedy as one of great streng- 
th and insight • It is a philosophical drama and the 
characters ''sent moins des personnalitfts que des types 
repr4sentatifs de certaines grandes passions de 1* hu- 
manity, et la marche de la piice, o'est la marche mdtaie 
de l*humanitft, telle que I'a faite la natxire et telle 

que la civilization ne I'a point changSe*** (1) 

Hence from the above, the drama may be taken in a sym- 
bolic sense* 

Hervieu is a moralist* He believes that 
the most tragic event is the sudden rising up of the 

savage instinct in our civilized society a proof 

that we still have a trait of barbarism in vlb. 

The theme is the conflict between mater- 
nal and filial love and the comparative ftevelopement 
of these, side by side^ Hervieu attempts to prove the 
theory that '•1-affection est comme les fleuves: elle 
descend et ne remonte pas- C'est 1' instinct 

B* Paguet: Criticism in L'lLLUSTHATIOir I'HSATRALS, Not, 

109 •, 
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de nature. II est an opposition formelle avec les 
idles de jnstioe, de devoir, de reconnaissance, toutes 
idles acquises et de formation purement hnmaine." (1) 

Hervieu explains the symbolism of 
lA COURSE DU JPLAMB3AU thro' Maravon, the philosopher of 

the play# ^e says: " Vous n'avez jamais entendu 

parler dee 'lampadophories'? Voici ce que o'ltait: 
pour oette solennitft, des oltoyens 8*e8pa9aient, form- 
ant tme sorts de ohatne, dans Athdnes* Le premier al- 
Ixunait un flambeau k I'autel, coxirait le transmettre k 
un second, qui le transmettait k un troisidme. et ain- 
si, de main en main. Chaque concurrent oourait, sans 
un regard en arriire, n'ayant pour but que de priser- 
ver la flaimne qu'il allait pourtant remettre aussit^t 

i'un autre*- -On a reconnu dans cette Course 

du Flambeau 1' image m€me des ginlrations de la Tie; — 
n (Act I, so ZI.) 

The story in brief, is the acootmt ol 
a mother who, to save her offspring, will go any li- 
mit to obtain her ends. In direct coA^trast to this 
maternal affection, are shown the egoism and selfish 

interests of the daughter, who cannot according to 

Hervleu's theory give back half the love and sacrl- 



R. Doumlc: LE TuSai'HJj; JSOUVilAU, pp. 4 & 5. 
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tlo%^ shown by the mother • 

Sabine Revel and her daughter, Marie* 
Jeanne, are living at the home of ISme. Fontenalft, mo* 
ther of Sabine* They are In oomfortable olrctunBtanoee 
and are living contentedly together. M. Stangy, an 
American, is In love with Sabine and for over a year, 

has been hoping to marry her but to no avail* Sabine, 

with her maternal instinct stronger than her love for 
Stangy, refuses to aocept his hand, on the ground that 
she did not wish to rob her daughter of her dowry and 
wished to see her happily married before she, Sabine, 
would make any plans • Stangy becomes impatient and 
will not wait any longer* He leaves Sabine abruptly 
for America and refuses to even correspond with her* 
Ho sooner has he left, than Marie- Jeanne appears to 
announce her engagement with Didier Maravon; and the 
mother realizing her lost opporttmity, consents to the 
marriage with a heavy heart. Pour years pass by and 
Didier and his father, Maravon, are on the verge of 
bankruptcy. They turn as a last resort to Ume. Pon- 
tenais, who has a fortune of 650,000 francs. The lat- 
ter, however, has made a vow to her dying husband that 
she will not give or lend any of the principal. Hence, 
to the consternation of her family, she stubbornly re- 
fuses to lend the required 300,000 francs. Sabine, in 
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despair, .wtitae to Stangy as a last resort » but there 
is no reply from him# Marie- Jeanne, during these cri- 
tioal moments, beoomes ill and hysterical • Her mother » 
fearing that matters may become worse with her, is dri-* 
yen to devise some means of obtaining the money. 
MaraTon and Didier haye.in the meantime failed, but 
they need 100,000 francs at once to save their honor* 
Sabine is now no longer the loving daughter* She must 
at all costs have the money* Stealing some drafts va- 
lued at 100,000 francs from Mme* ?ontenais*s desk, she 
forges her mother's name as endorsement on them and 
proceeds to the bank, to turn them into money* There, 
she is well known and the banker, without suspicion, 
hands her the bills after she has endorsed them* But 
she has made a mistake* Mechanically, as from force of 
habit in her continual practices in forging her mother's 
signature, she had signed not her own name, but her 

mother's* Sabine^'s recital to Maravon of her ezperi** 

(reoits) 
ence at the bank, is ** un des plus atroces^qui aient 

St4 mis i la sodne*" (1) She says: " 'Votre compte 
y est bien' , me dit 1' agent en me tendant la somme cen- 
tre le re^u, que je signal J'itais debout, ^'avais 

cach6 ma proie dans men corsage, J'ouvrais la ports, 
^uand une exclamation me cloua sur place: 'S'il vous 
fi) Sen* Doumlo: is ThSStrE HODViSAD,, p* 12* 
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platt, ohdre Madame! Yons avez fait vne erreur: Yons 
Blgnez Yotre recu du nom de Yotre m^re!* Ouil ja 
m* Staid 8l blen assimlli la main de maman, par mes 
pratiques obstlnSes, que sa griff e ordinaire e'Stait 
dl aboil quement InorustSe au bout de mes doigte! £t 
mol, Sabine Revel, sous 1* obsession, par un maehinal 
aooompllssement, Je venals de signer: veuve Ponte- 

nalsJ " (Aot III, so* 7 J 

All is now lost* She has failed to obi 
tain the money whloh she was obliged to return to the 
banker* Dldler becomes desperate and this causes a 
severe break-down on the part of Marie- Jeanne* She 
is ordered by the doctor to leave at once for a high- 
er altitude* Sabine, little by little, feels herself 
spurred on to a greater crime* In a moment where she 
(1) must decide between ^ deux devoirs 6galement pricis 
et inSgalement Impirieuz:,'* she promises to obtain the 
sum in a certain time* This she does thro* the only 

chance left her of taking Ifine* Pontenais, contrary 

to the doctor's orders, to an altitude which an old 
woman of weak heart could not endure* In the last act 
laid in the Engadlne, Stangy appears* He meets there 
the family of Mme* Pontenais and at once comes to their 

(1) R. Doumlc: LE THEATRE NOUVEAU^ p* 6* 
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aid, offering Didler a splendid position In Amerloa. 
The latter accepts at once and Marie Joyfully looks 
forward to their departure In the near future • The 
poor Sabine, who Is no criminal but only an object of 
fate, now receives one blow after another* She learns 
that Stangy Is married; her daughter, for whom she had 
committed crimes, was about to desert her for a home 
far away; and her aged mother, who had been falling 
since her arrival at the Sngadine, suddenly drops dead, 
before 9ablne can take her away In the hope of saving 
her, after all* The tragedy ends with Sablne:*^s words: 

" Oh{ Ohl Non5 Ce n'est pas celal — Parlez 

done! -«*«*-- Faltes un slgne! Comme elle serre ma malnl 

— — — -at ses yeux!- — Mortel- Elle est mortel -- 

Pour ma fllle, j'al tuS ma mirej •• (Act IV, scf. YIIIJ 

Thus, LA COUHSE DU ?LAMB£AU shows us a 
group of characters which have no Inherited criminal 
tendencies, yet can be driven to crime thro' events 
only* It points out the possibility of domestic ca-* 
tastrophes thro' circumstances alone*— and hence Il- 
lustrates the law of nature: man will revert to his 
savage nature, when driven to It by necessity* 

Technically, LA COURSE DU PLyiBEAU,..ln 
four acts, has one single plot with no uzmecessary 
scenes nor any superfluous personnages added* Of 
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oonrse, in the first act, a ntunber of oharactere such 
as Jirbin, Beatrice, Mme* Gribert, are introduced who 
never appear after the first act, but these are neces- 
sary for the social dTunotion that is being given by 
Une« FontenaiSt 

In regard to the action, one cannot say 
that the sequence is perfect* There are inoonsistances 
at various points of the drama, which detract from the 
value of the play* For instance, in the first act, 
Stangy*s appearance is too sudden, his conversation 
with Sabine too short and his reason for his abrupt de- 
parture, too irrational* Then too, Sabine's reasons 
for not marrying are not convincing enough. Another 
criticism to offer, is that of the arrangement of the 
scenes • Each succeeds the other with a mechanical re- 
gularity, which spoils the natural affect of the play* 
For example, in the first act Sabine and Maravon carry 
on a conversation; when they are through with what they 
have to say, Maravon retires and his place is taken by 
Gribert* '^en the latter has finished, Stangy fills in 
the gap. Then Marie- Jeanne takes his place, and so it 
goes throughout the play* Then too, in regard to the 
characters, the criticism might be offered that Mine* 
Fontenais was not a type of LA COURSE DU FLAMBEAU, for 
she did not sacrifice everything for the welfare of 
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her offspring, but selfishly lived for herself and her 
dead husband* The only answer one could give for this 
might be, that her old age rendered her selfish, cold 
and suspicious* 

The rising action commences at the end 
of the first act as Stangy leaves for America, and 
Marie enters to announce her engagement* The climax 
is reached in Act III, scene Y, where Sabine at the 
bank has signed her mother's name, instead of her pwn# 
The falling action begins when Sabine decides to kill 
her mother, by taking her to the Alps; and the catasr 
trophe in Act lY, last scene, is the death of lime. 
Fontenais* 

LA COURSE DU Pl.^ffiEAU has no monologues; 
one aside only; no episodes and no "Stimmxingsmalerei**. 
The Ifiinguage is very formal and quite unnatural* It is 
the Ifiinguage of logic rather than that of liie* The 
dialogue is always stern, serious and almost pedantic* 
Even the young couple, Marie- Jeanne and Didier, must 
speak in a very correct and bookish French* There is 
a slight attempt at milieu painting, but little atten- 
tion is given to it compared with other contemporary 
plays* The scenes are numbered and there are no in- 
terruptions or hesitations in the conversation, to at- 
tempt to make a natural atmosphere* \7e can see in 
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Marayon a dietinot raieonneur one who must do the 

philosophizing and draw the moral from thw play. The 
method of characterization and of exposition Is In- 
direct • 

In portraying the characters, Hervleu 

has made the fundamental traits of all egolsm# The 

grandmother. In her old age has become avaricious and 
skeptical. Sabine, In sacrificing all for her daughter, 
was after all doing It to have her daughter with her* 
And Marie- Jeanne shows a naively, selfish nature. 

On the whole, lA COURSE DU PLA1.GEAU 
gives one the Impression of being modelled after an 
older type of drama. It is a philosophical, bourgeois 
(1) tragedy which Is, Indeed, " vlgoureux, puissant, atroce.^ 



(1) B. Doumlc: LB TrSJtrE NOUVSAU, p. 14. 
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ISRAEL . 

The next tragedy to consider, is Henri 
Bernstein's ISRAEL. Altho' Bernstein is not a drama- 
tist to be classed with such men as Hauptmann or 
Maeterlinck, yet his ISRAEL ie ranked as one of the re- 
presentative dramas of this decade thro* its theme 

one having been little touched upon in literature. 
ISRAEL is a religious play, with the theme of the 
struggle between the Jews and the Christians^ It is 
the tragic account of a young man, who has devoted all 
his life to opposing the Jews; discovering that he him- 
self is of Jewish blood and lacking strength enough to 
face the world, he commits suicide. In Chapter I, 
DER JUDE VON ZONSTAIIZ has the same theme with a histo- 
rical background. ISRAEL shows a Parisian milieu of 
to-day, and offers present-day political problems. It 
is in fact, a social play introducing the commercial, 
money-making people as opposed to the comparatively 
poor aristocracy. 

Thibault, prince of Clar, a young, am- 
bitious man of great personal charms and therefore very 
popular both among his men and women friends, is one of 
the enthusiasts of a movement to expel the Jews from 
France. After the Dreyfus case, the Jews had become 
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very unpopular. A party was created and it was hoped 
that an aristocratic and Christian government would be 
established* A journal was also issued, called '•La 
libre Parole", in which the Jews of Prance were denoun- 
ced. The yoxing men of the party were led by •fhibault, 
the prince. '.Vith his war-like spirit and oratorical 
ability, Thibault succeeded in rousing much enthusiasm 
from his admirers. His first move was to demand 
Guttlleb's, the Jew's, resignation from the influential 
club, of which the prince is. a member. He saye to him: 
" Monsieur Guttlieb, nous sommes k la rue Royale un 
grand nombre qui nous sent irons outrages dans nos con- 
sciences de Chretiens et de frauj^ais si votre nom con- 
tinue fit s'inscrire sur I'annuaire du club.'' (Act I. so. 6) 
The Jew who had been a quiet member for thirty-six 
years, is unable to grasp the young man's attitude. He 
refuses not only to resign, but even to fight a duel 
with Thibault. The latter is incensed and forces 
Guttlieb to challenge him, in knocking off the Jew's 
hat by way of insult. The news of the approaching 
duel between Guttlieb and Thibault excites the latter 's 
mother, duchess de Croncy, to a strange degree. She 
has interviews with her confessor, pSre de Silvian, 
then even with Guttlieb and finally with the sOn. She 
is wrought up to such a state of excitement, that 
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Thlbault begins to suspect his mother must have been 
formally on Intimate terms with the Jew. Little by 
little, he extracts from her the confession that he, 
Thlbauljb, Is not the legitimate Prince de Clar, but 
the natural son of Justin Guttlleb, himself • This Is 
a terrible blow to the proud Thlbault and he can see 
no way clear out of such an embarasslng position, but 
to commit suicide* He consults first the pSre Sllvlan, 
who councils him to become a monk. But, in an inter- 
view with his father, he sees the folly of a long sui- 
cide in a monastery, yet cannot follow Guttlieb's sug- 
gestion that he enter politics still as the Prince de 
Clar. Thlbault sees the injustice of this toward the 
duchess' husband and, unable to conceive a way out of 
the difficulty, he takes his life. In the denouement, 
Gottlieb flings out these words at the p8re Silvlan, 
who asks what he must have said to change his son's 

mind: " Ce n'est pas moil Ce n'est pas moi qui 

al tue men enfant I C'est votre Dieu %ul I'a 

tue.'^ (Act III, so. V.) 

Throughout ISRAEL, we see a certain 
pathos in the character of Guttlleb which stirs our 
sympathies for the poor outcast. Bernstein himself, 
of course, a Jew has attempted to paint the heart of 
Guttlleb with all his feelings fimd emotions, his 
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IdealB and aspirations. Bernstein's sympathies are, 
indeed, with the oppressed Jew belonging to " nne race 
surveillie, d6nigr4e»" (Act I, so* V.) He hopes 
to prove to the world, as Lessing in his "Nathan der 
^yeise** had done for the 18th century, that the Jewish 
race is,, after all, worthy of recognition fiind esteem. 
In painting Thibault, the hero, Bernstein shows less 
interest. One could say that Guttlieb, just as Nathan 
in Lessing' s drama, is really the central figure of the 
play. The author has made Thibault stand for Christian 
nity as opposed to his father, the representative of 
the Jews. There is also a vein of humor seen 
throughout the first act, which in con^trast heightens 
the pathos of the story. There is little of it, how- 
ever, in the last two acts# 

Prom a technical point of veiw, ISRAEL 
is a typical modern drama. The plot is simple as is 
the general trend of the present-day plays. The unity 
of the whole and the sequence of the seenas, kre well 
preserved* The exposition extends thro' the whole 
play and the indirect way of portraying the characters 

is well employed altho' in the first act, there is a 

touch of the direct method, as seen in the conversation 
between the members of the club about Thibault and 
Guutlieb. In Act I, scene V, we have the rising 
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action, where Thibault proposes to expel Guttlieo from 
the club* The climax occurs in Act II, scene VII, 
when Thibault learns that he is the son of a Jew* The 
catastrophe comes in the fifth scene of the third act 
— -the suicide of Thibault* 

In regard to the language — -we have in 
ISRAifiL the French as it is spoken to-day, with collo- 
quial phrases, slaing expressions, hesitations and in- 

it 

terruptions in fact^ everything to make a live lan- 
guage* So monologues or asides are used* .There are 
great pains taken in the milieu drawing— the direc- 
tions rather suggest a novel than a play* There is, 
however, no attempt to bring the reader into the mood 
of the story through "Stimmungsmalerei", as is the 
rule for the majority of the present-day dramas* Also, 
there are no episodes to add to the naturalism of the 
play and the scenes are numbered— which is more a 
characteristic of the French than of the German drama* 

Therefore, ISRAEI conforms in nearly 
every sense to the typical social drama of the present 
day* 
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Let ua. naw 'Oompare the four dramas of 
this chapter: In aubject matter, GABRIEL SCHILLINGS 
PLUCHT. FRtJHIINGS ERffACHEN and LA COURSE DU FLAMBEAU 
are psychological. LA COURSE DU FLAMBEAU is also 
philosophical and ISRAEL is religious and social in 
theme. All are realistic and one, in part, symbolistic. 
From a technical standpoint, the plots of the French 
dramas are remarkably simple. GABRIEL SCHILLINGS 
FLUCHT has, however, two plots and FRUHLINGS ER7ACHEN 
cannot be considered as having any. The exposition 
of all these tragedies extends throughout the story; 
none have the monologue or asides, with the exception 
of one aside in FRIJHLINGS SRffACHEN and LA COURSE DU 
FLAMBEAU; all but LA COURSE DU FLAMBEAU attempt to have 
a natural language and dialogue; and each makes exten- 
sive use of pantomime. Episodes and incidental scenes 
are employed by Hauptmann, and milieu painting is very 
detailed in GABRIEL SCHILLINGS FLUCHT and ISRAEL. The 
attempt to bring the reader into the mood of the play, 
is seen only in Hauptmann 's drama and one scene of 
FR(jHLINGS ERWACHEN. The indirect method of character- 
ization is a feature of the four tragedies; and the 
old-fashioned raisonneur is used only in LA COURSE DU 
FLAMBEAU. Lastly, these plays with the exception of 
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Hervieu's, portray a natural suad realietio group of 
oharactere^ 

Summing up: the German tragedies are 
in style, theme, motives, humor, language, dialogue 
(with exception of ISRAiSI), in method of introducing 
episodes, in atmosphere and character portrayal truer 
to life than the French tragedies. LA COURSE DU 
FLAMBEAU Shows in the formal language, in the use of 
a raisonneur, in its philosophical thesis and in its 
personnages, a decided leaning toward an older school. 
ISRAEL, however, in comparison to the German tragedies 
is as natural in language, pantomime, milieu i|iainting 
and character portrayal. 

On the whole, all four of these dramas 
are (with some exceptions of technique in LA COURSE DU 
FLAMBEAU) examples of the present-day realistic, ro- 
mantic tragedy. 
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CHAPTER IV. COMEDIJfiS 0» MODblRJir LIJB ^ 

(A) Those of More Serious Nature • 

In analysing oomedles, and especially 
those of modern life, we find there Is a difference in 
technique between tragedy and comedy. Where the se- 
rious drama has a rising and falling action, represen- 
ting a pyramid In form, the comedy can be scarcely 
said to have a climax or a falling action In the real 
sense. Then too, where tragedy Is final, comedy Is as 
a rule provisional, giving a solution only of the pro- 
blem specified. It would be better then, to represent 
the comedy by two lines Instead of by a pyramid; one 

for the rise of the hero and one for the overthrow of 

1 
the vi^^aln. Hence, the catastrophe, or better the de- 
nouement of a comedy. Is the final triumph of the he- 
ro or heroine and the downfall of the antl-pathetlc 
character of the play. " The plan of the comic action 
differs decidedly from that of the serious drauna In the 
character of Its conflict. In Its freedom from the 
necessity of emphasizing law and Its consequent li- 
cense In use of chance or accident. In the absence 
of a true climax and true falling action and In the 
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natiire of Its oataatrophe^^ (1) 

IB DUEL • 

The first play of modern life to oon- 
^ider Is Henri Laredan's LE DUBI, containing a reli- 
gious thesis, which gives it rather the air of a 
"^drame" than of a oomedy* It is a psychological study 
of the struggle in the minds of the hero and heroine 
between right and wrongs 

A conflict or duel between spiritualism 
and posit ivism^ or between duty and love, in which 

there is a happy pacification is the theme of IB 

DUEI^ 

The duchess de Chailles, whose husband 
(he does not figure in the play) is a morphine fiend 
and about to die, loves Dr. Morey, an attending phy- 
sician of the dukes. Her love is reciprocated, but 
from a sense of duty, both feign indifference for a 
long while, until, in a moment of weakness they con- 
fess their love to each other « The duchess, a catho- 
lic and a pious woman, is troubled in her conscience 



(1) E. Woodbridge: THE JJH.IMA: Its Law and Technique, 

p. 149. 
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and seeks advloe and comfort from her confessor « the 
abbey Daniel, who is the real hero of the play* He is, 
during these months of suffering, her moral support 
and it is with great trouble that he succeeds in sepa*- 
rating the two* Morey is angry at the intervention of 
the abbey, who proves to be the younger brother of the 

doctor having disappeared from home ten years ago* 

Morey is an atheist and the two have a hot debate, in 
which the doctor asserts that his existence is a con- 
tinual struggle with life and death and hence more use- 
ful than that of a confessor: ^ ce duel de toute mi- 
nute avec la scuff ranoe et la mort*"* (Act I, sc* VI*) 
But the abbey replies: " Mes duels, & moi, sent autre- 
ment acharnis, terribles et affolants que tes atta(iues 
et parades d*une heure* £t, dans ma pauvre petite 
iglise deserts, je vis mille fois plus que toi dans 
tes hSi)itaux et tes salons pleins*** (Act I, sc* VI.) 
But now, the abbey Daniel with all his principles, 
gradually begins to feel, much to his chagrin, an in- 
terest in the duchess which grows daily stronger 

and she, seeing a great resemblance between the two 
brothers, feels herself torn between them* She final- 
ly avoids the abbey and seeks council from the father- 
ly Monseigneur Boldne, who advises her to enter into 
a convent* Daniel also goes to him in deep distress 
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and In his oonfession of his passion, says: " Je n'ai 

plus la foi! Je suis le plus miserable des homines! 

tt (^Q^ jjj^ gQ^ jY^j Qjl^Q Monseigneur then per- 
suades Daniel to go with him to China, where he would 
soon forget his love. But the death of the duchess* 
husband decides matter^ The abbey now strengthened by 
the bishop, withdraws and sanctions the union of Morey 
and the duchess* The curtain falls at the reconcilia- 
tion of the two brothers* 

Of humor there is none, but there is 
seen a certain pathos in the abbey's hopeless love for 
the duchess emd in his brave struggle to do right and 
to influence others for the good* LE DUEL is^ all in 
all, a serious play inspiring the most noble senti- 
ments and the highest ideals* 

Structurally, this drama has a complex 
plot, consisting of two or three minor ones to make 
up the whole* We have the relations between the duch- 
ess and Morey, between the two brothers and between 
the abbey and the duchess* The play has the exposition 
running thro' the entire three acts and uses the indi- 
rect method of characterization* The exciting force 
begins in the first act, scene VI, where the two bro- 
thers meet after ten years of separation* The climax 
occurs in Act II, scene VI, where the abbey in a dra- 
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matlc scene with his brother, realizes that he Is In 
lore with the duohess. In the death of the duke, we 
have the denouement: the noble determination of 
Daniel to leave, the union of Morey and the duchess and 

the reconciliation of the two brothers all brought 

about by the fatherly love and adylce of the bishop • 

There are no soliloquies and asides and 
no episodes; the scenes are numbered as Is customary 
In the modern Prench drama; the dialogue Is grare and 
serious; and the language Is suited to the earnest 
character of the personnages. Attention Is paid to 
milieu painting altho* not very minutely; but no em- 
phasis Is laid In bringing out the lyrical quality. 
In fact, this Is little seen In any of the French 
dramas* More time Is devoted to the**esprlt** of the 
(1) story. ^ Und swar 1st das franaBslsche Theatersttlck 
zu melst nlcht elnheltllch lyrlsch gestlmmt (wle In 
den betrachteten F&llen Hoftnannsthal, Hauptmann, u» 
a.) seine Elnhelt llegt Im ethisch Intellektuellen." 

On the whole, lavedan's L£ DVBL Is a 
representative comedy of character of this decade. 



(1) Julius Bab: UBUE WEG£ ZDM DRAMA, p. 89. 
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IBS MOUETTES . 

The seoond oomedy, LES MOUETTES, by 

Paul Adam, could be better termed a dramatic comedy 

for It is somber rather than light* In IBS MOUETTES, 
we have a religious or philosophical theslid and a pay-* 
chological study of the different characters # 

The theme in a broad sense, represents 
the conflict between the doctrines of Christ and of 

Nietzsche the struggle between unselfishness and 

egoism. 

Chambolet, a pharmacist of the oommer-* 
cial type of man, is a boarder at the seaside home of 
Dt. Jean Kerril* The latter is an inventor, but poor. 
He has discovered a certain serum which, he believes, 

can kill the typhoid germ but lacking the means, is 

unable to continue his reaearches. Chambolet has 
known Kervil for many years and is interested in the 
doctor's work. He realizes that, should the serum be 
of value he, Chambolet, would make great profits in 
the sale of the medicine. Not having the necessary 
16,000 francs to give Kervil a start in his invention, 
he sets about thro* his keen business ability, to de- 
vise a means of obtaining it. Dr. Kervil and wife. 
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YTonne^ have in their house as hoarders « the family 
Darnot — -the mother with daughter-in-law^ Adrlenne^ 
and thirteen year old grandchild^ Gilbert e. Adrienne 
is a wealthy widow and having a great affection for 
Jean, Chamholet attempts to bring them together. With 
the wiles of a Mephistopheles, he goes about his work 
and Is finally able not only to win the new couple o- 
ver to his principles, but even to influence Yvonne, 
the wife. He teaches her that real love is sacrifice, 
not egoism* Yvonne, who is of a saintly, devoted type 
of woman decides that if she is a hindrance to her 
husband's pursuit after fame, wealth and honor, he 
should have the tight to a divorce* In a very beauti- 
ful and touching scene she gives Jean not only his 
freedom, but Implores him to marry Adrienne for the 
sake of his future* Jean, who is in reality of a noble 
nature, crushes his passion for Adrienne and refuses to 
leave his wife* This victory has given him renewed 
strength and he is confident of reaching his goal with- 
out another's aid* Chambolet is deeply disappointed 
that his schemes have been of no avail, but Yvonne tri- 
umphantly and happily turns to the man saying: " Oh, 
monsieur Chambolet, 11 y a des Mouettes que vous bles- 
sez et qui pourtant reprennent leur essor vers la mer. 
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vers le eoleilt" (Act III. bo* VIII. ) In its sym- 
bollsm, we understand that the sea-gulls are Eervll 
and Yvonne whom Chambolet has wounded but who are. how- 
ever, able to esoape from him and find help in a great*- 
er strength and oonsoientious fortitude. 

Chambolet. with all his brutality and 
lack of refinement, is nevertheless, the philosopher 
of the play as well as oomedian. He reminds one of the 
count Traft in Sudermann's "Die Ehre". His philosophy 
of life has a certain moral truth which is undftniable 
and which we must admit. However, in spite of his 
coarseness, there is something in Chambolet which at- 
tracts us . Perhaps it is his sense of humor, his 
broad views of life and his frank, open nature. He 

says of himself that he is '• perspicace et franc. 

C'est le secret de men pouvoir stir les hommes. sur les 
femmes." (Act II. so. II.) 

As a comedian, it is Chambolet alone 
who brings wit and humor into the play. But for him. 
we would have had a ^'drame'* in the real sense. Yet. 
the tone of LES MOUETTBS is of such a serious nature , 
that even Chambolet does not succeed in throwing off a 
certain melancholy atmosphere. His humor is too gro- 
tesque and at times vulgar to be really comic. 
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Catulle Mendds speaks of this drcuna as 
an ^ oeuvre de haute pensfte, d' Amotion poignant e, de 
ferme et beau langage; oeuvre dlgne en tout point du 
romanoler cruel, fervent, tumultueux, violent et mag* 
nlflque " (1) 

Prom a technical point of view, LES .. 
MOUETTBS, In three acts, has a complex plot, consisting 
of two or three minor threads which all merge Into the 
main story. The exposition extends throughout the 
play and the Indirect method of characterization Is 
used. The exciting force occurs In Act I, scene Z^ 
when Chambolet discusses the possibility of Xervll's 
fortune. The climax Is reached In Act II, scene ZIV, 
when Chcunbolet succeeds In Inducing Adrlenne to marry 
Jean. The denouement shows the moral triumph of Xer- 
vll and the fall of the vl^aln. Act III, scene YIII. 

IBS M0U3TTES has no soliloquies or 
asides; the dialogue altho' at times serious. Is natu- 
ral and the language stands above the average of the 
ordinary, light comedy. A few episodes are Introduced 
such as the appearance of Marianne and Anne Marie, two 
peasants, the latter of whom Is seduced by Chambolet. 
This Is shown to Illustrate Chambolet 's brutal passion 
^and, by way of conttaat; the doctor's kindness toward 

(1) •**!' illustration li^hSatraie, 1906; No. 45/ 
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them* The milieu painting is sufficiently detailed^ 
altho* not as muoh as in other modern plays* There is 
also a faint lyrical strain seen in the sea-air, the 
eiokness and melancholy disposition of Adrienne*s 
ohlld| as if she were bearing all the suffering and 
wealcness of the mother. The scenes, as in almost all of 
the French plays* are numbered. 

L3S M0U3TTES then, is an excellent ex- 
ample in subject matter and technique, of the comedy 
of character in this period* 
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L'AYBITTURIBR • 

Another comedy more dramatic than gay^ 
is Alfred Capue' L'AVENTUEIiilR which is said to be hie 
masterpiece. There is a decided philosophical ^uad mo- 
ral tone prevading the piece* 

The theme is the struggle between self- 
sacrifice and egoism and the final victory of the for- 
mer^ bringing with it its reward* 

Etienne Hanson, the adventurer and hero, 
had left his family, ten years before the opening of 
the play, deeply in debt to all his friends* He wan- 
ders thro' the world and finally arrives in the Afri- 
can French colonies, where he amasses a fortune of a 
million* While there acting in self-defence, he re- 
pulses an attack of a band of negroes* This incident 
creeps into the French papers and, thro' distortion of 
the truth, the government has been made to believe 
that Hanson had violated the terms of peacctthat had 
been drawn up with the inhabitants. There is a gene- 
ral outcry and the cabinet is about to go into action, 
when Etienne returns home not only to frankly explain 
the situation, but to pay off his former debts* He 
goes to his Uncle, Gulroy, to whom he owes large sums 
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of money* He is at firpt coldly reoeived, but when 
Btienne hands his tincle more than 40^000 francs to can- 
cel his former debts and when he is eventually acquit-- 
ted of any crime in the colonies, he at once becomes a 
populfiur favorite in his family and in society* In the 
first act, laid in Grenoble at the house of GuSroy, 
Hanson meets his cousins Marthe, wife of Jacques, and 
her sister Genevieve* The latter is secretly engaged 
to AndrS Varize, a young ambitious politician* TThen 
Etienne appears on the scene, she feels herself gradue* 
ally drawn toward him and her interest is reciprocated* 
At Gulroy's home a Baroness and daughter, Luoienne, are 
visitors for a few days* The latter is a superficial 
character, in contrast to the more mature and serious 
Genevieve. She too, is in love with AndrS and affords 
amusement with her light and coquettish manners* 

GuSroy owns a manufactory which, in the 
hands of Jacques, is fast going to ruin* They are in 
desperate straits and in the second act, they propose 
to elect Etienne a partner of the corporation as a way 
out of their financial embarassment* Etienne however, 
frankly confesses that he cannot spend his entire for- 
tune obtained in years of toil, for charity slL one, un- 
less he were to profit by it* If he could own the fac- 
tory and be master of it, then he would be willing to 
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invest his 800,000 francs* But his unole obstinately 
refuses to agree to the terms* Matters oome to a cri* 
sis and Jaoques is only prevented from committing sui- 
oide by the generosity of Hanson, who obtains from 
Jacques at least, the promise of the total ownership of 
the firm* The uncle finally consents €uad Geneviive, 
learning of the full worth of Etienne., decides to 
break off her engagement with the superficial AndrS* 
But the latter, finding Hanson a detriment to his po- 
litical career, has already decided that a marriage 
witn G^nevi^ve would ue impossible and he turns to the 
frivolous Luoienne who, with her wealth euid position 
in society, would be of greater help to him* The co- 
medy ends with the happy marriage of Geneviive and the 
adventurer* 

The philosopher, comedism and moralist 
is Stienne Hanson, all in one* It is he who is the 
wise counselor, the kind listener, the sympathetic 
friend and the sacrificing giver, and it is he who 
makes us laugh and weep. There is quite a little hu- 
mor in the play, as seen in the amusing actions of 
the Baroness and daughter^ and there is a great deal 
of pathos in Etienne's love for Genevieve and his 
great sacrifice. The tone of the whole is, however, 
a serious one* 
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Looking now at the technique of 

I'AYEITTURIER, we find the plot complex there are at 

leaat three different stories woven together in one: 
the history of the factory, the political affairs of 
Prance, the love intrigues of Geneviive, lucienne, 

Andrl and Etienne all of which are different accounts, 

one dependent upon the other • 

The exposition continues throughout the 
four acts and the method of characterization is in- 
direct* The exciting force is shown in Act I, scene 
JI7, when Genevieve and Ranson meet and talk over old 
times. The climax in Act III, scene VII, shows 
Etienne as a rescuer of Jacque.*s life and the friend 
in need* In the denouement, we have the happy union 
of the hero and heroine* 

No soliloquies or episodes are employ- 
ed in I'AVEHTURIER* The dialogue is spirited, now gay 
now sad as the occasion demands; the language is quite 
natural and true to life; pantomime is freely used; the 
scenes are numbered, and there is no detailed milieu 
painting as might be expected of a play of this epoch* 

L'AVENTURIER is, then, according to the 
above points, a strictly realistic comedy of the twen- 
tieth century* 
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(B) iPhoBe In Lighter Yelri t 

DAS KQgZERT . 

Of the oomedlea in lighter vein, we have 
first Hermann Bahr's DAS KONZfiRT. a delightfully witty 
satire on love-making. It is. indeed, a real ^Lust-* 
spiel^. and has been exceedingly popular in Grermany* It 
has also had great success in our English version which, 
however, has modified and conventionalized quite a bit* 
Hermann Bahr with his sense of humor, has written a 
play to amuse, yet his underlying motive was to make 
sport of the artist in society as represented by the 

hero of the play in showing his ever conventional 

mannerisms, his affected gallant attitude toward women, 
his banal expressions of speech, his vanity 6uid selfish- 
ness, his infidelity to his wife and his lack of con- 
sideration for her feelings* He satirizes the women 
for their shallowness, their fickleness, their vanity 
and hypocrisy, and their monotonous forms of etiquette* 

The theme of this play is that an artist, 
having ambition for a commercial success, caters to a 
superficial class of society women and. thereby, makes 
of himself a ridiculous figure* 

In brief. DAS KONZERT is the account 
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of a charming and handsome muelc teaoheri Guatav Helnk, 
with whom all his pupils are in love* There are nine 
women flg:uring in the play, and of these eight are un- 
der his spell— —the ninth is his wife* Oustav is now 
43 years of age 8uid is beginning to feel the years com- 
ing on and yet, in his vanity and fear of approaching 
old age, tries to live as he had always done in his 
youth* He continues, therefore, in his flirtations cuid 
mechanically as from force of habit, he makes love to 
the women in the same banal way, yet his heart is no 

longer in it his passion has fled. The curtain 

rises showing us Heink's home, where he is seen hasti- 
ly getting ready for a sudden departure to give a 

**ooncert**as he explains it* Six of his pupils gather 
around and overwhelm him with their words of grief at 
his leaving* He is forcibly gallant and courteous, 
but shows now and then an irritability at their intru- 
sion* After a great deal of trouble and ado about 
nothing, his bag is packed by the ladies, his keys 
hunted for and found cuid hie wife informed of his in- 
tended Journey* She, the only sensible one of the 
group, understfiuids at a glance that Heink is not go- 
ing to give a concert, but intends going to his sum- 
mer home in the mountains with one of his new pupils* 
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The wife having learned from bitter experience how to 
aot, quietly lets him go. After Heink'e farewell, the 
women still remain discnesing their master and finalljr 
oome to the oonclusion, thro* Bra^s suggestion, that he 
has gone with Delfine Jura, cuiother pupil not present* 
Sra is so certain of her suspicions that she decides 
to act at once, saying: ** Ich will den Meister retten*** 
(Act I, p« 27 •) She immediately telegraphs Delfine *s 
husbfiuid as to the whereabouts of the couple « Then, 
struck: with the idea that Jura might kill Heink, she 
returns and confesses to Harie^ Gustav's wife, what 
she had done* After Eva leaves Marie, the Dr. Jura 
himself (cm optimistic philosopher, full of humor cuid 
common sense) appears, and the two with their inborn 
sense of the droll, concoct a scheme with which they 
expect to get back their respective wife cmd husband. 

The second act shows Grustav^s hut in 

the mountains where the old couple, Pollinger^ who 

are in charge of the place, receive Heink and his mis- 
tress, Delfine. They have scarcely finished their cof- 
fee when Jura and Marie appear. They propose the plan 
of exchanging wives and husbands cuid in a very droll 
scene, succeed in forcing Heink and Delfine to say that 
they love each other. In the third act it is 
morning, and the two men have become good friends dur- 
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ing a long walk. Meanwhile, however, Marie has made 
Belfine more and more nnhappy and Jealous, as she in- 
structs her ooncerning the duties she will have toward 
her new husband. The play ends when Delfine at last 
confesses her love to Jura and tears him away from the 
hut. Heink, glad to be left alone with his wife, de- 
cides to remain a few days to rest-~but there is no 

rest for the poor man. No sooner have the young couple 

Frl. 
left than Eva cuidy^^ehner , the housekeeper, appear to . 

see if the master had really escaped the wrath of Jura. 
Poor Heink must once again fall into his customary 
gallantry,, and the curtain drops as fira falls aesthe- 
tically into his arms, saying: ** Gott, was tue ich? 
Hicht, nicht, Grustav! ^ But he resignedly answers as 
he feels compelled to kiss her: ^ Ich muss, ich muss.*^ 
(Act III, p. 154.) 

The humor, wit and satire in this play 
shows Hermann Bahr to be a playwright of no mean ta- 
lent. He has given us a splendid social satire, lay- 
ing bare the evils of our modern society and ridiculing 
the mental attitude of the men and women of to-day. It 
is, indeed, with all its humor and incongruities, not &t 
all exaggerated and is a realistic bit of life. 
Hermann Bahr shows us the signs of the times in a clear 
and frank way, despoiled of all hypocrisy and the glam- 
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our of sentimentality, and we must see it as it actual- 
ly exists around us« 

In teohnique, DAS K0N?;BHT is simple in 
plot and the unity of action cuid time is continous. 
The exposition extends throughout the play« The rising 
action occurs in Act I, when Bva says: ^ Ich will den 
Meister retten*** The so-called climax of the comedy 
takes place in Act II, when the two wives come face to 
face. And the denouement presents a new problem to be 
proTisionally solved, namely: Heink*s new relations 
with another woman. 

In regard to language cuid dialogue, all 
is natural and as realistic as the German of to-day is 
spoken. There are no monologues and no raisonneur to 
detract from the realism of the play. The pantomime 
is extremely modern— in fact, Hermann Bahr takes al- 
most as much space in giving the directions regarding 
the gestures, as he does in writing the dialogue. 
Also, the description of the surroundings is as care- 
fully made as in a novel. Of lyrical quality such as 
one sees in Hauptmann and Hofmannsthal, there is none. 
Hermann Bahr is spiritually more French than Grermam. 
There are no episodes, however, which would not be opt 
of place in a modern drama. The indirect method of 
characterization is used and the scenes are not num- 
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bered or marked. 

In all the above points, then, DAS 
KONZERT ie without question, a typical light comedy 
of the twentieth century* 



LBS HAffHBTONS • 

Altho* Bugine Brieux's comedy, LBS 
EAI7NET0NS cannot be compared to hie more serious plays, 
such as ''MiaternitI and ''Les Avari^s*; still it shows 
Brieux-— the painter of human nature, the moralist, 
the humorist, all in one* This comedy can be termed a 
satire for from the very title, the name '•Hannetons" 
is a satirical one for the hero and heroine~-two hu- 
man beings driven blindly about thro' their own sel- 
fishness or lack of will-power, harmful to each other, 
yet unable to live apart. Symbolically, the ''home" is 
the light toward which these "Hannetons" blindly fly 
and altho' it is harmful to them, they cannot tear 
themselves away from it. An English translation has 
changed the name of the play to "The Incubus." This 
also clearly brings out the meaning of the story. 

The heroine is, indeed, the inoube the demon with 

whom there is little peace or happiness. 
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Pierre is a bachelor of forty-five who 
had always contented himself when young with mistresses* 
At the age of forty, he feels that it is too late to 
marry, yet has the longing for a home* He finds a 
young girl, Charlotte, who becomes his mistress for five 
years* They are fond of each other, but lacking inter- 
ests in common they cannot live in harmony* The ^play 
begins in the fifth year of their relationship. The 
first act gives a fine illustration of their incessant 
quarrels, to the discomfort of the neighbors* A 
man, Brochot, appears who turns out to be an old friend 
of Pierre* He begins a flirtation with Charlotte and 
she reciprocates, both thro' vanity and the wish to 
tease Pierre* The latter has been, heretofore, most 
gentle and lenient, but he is growing weary of their 
inability to harmonize together and when Charlotte 
threatens to leave if he does not treat her with more 
consideration, he tells her to go* He is firm in 
this one point and she is greatly surprised and hurt 
by his attitude* One ruse after another fails in win- 
ning Pierre over, and finally she threatens to commit 
suicide if he does not take her back* She awaits a 
time €md opportunity when she is sure of being saved 
and then jumps into the river. Pierre is not only 
forced to take her back, because "elle m'a fait pitiS", 
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(Act III, so* 71,) but must pay the rescuer the sum of 
EOO francs, which he had been carefully saving for a 
journey. The play ends with the same conditions as 
before, and Charlotte remarks in her habitual way as 
the curtain falls: ^ Je t'en prie, mon ami, ne t^ae- 
soiB pas 8ur la table! ** (Act III, sc. YII.) 

In LES HANUETOUS.Brieux has put before 
our eyes a bit of real life and has shown the conditions 
in which two human beings, thro' their own weaknesses, 
are forced to live. In this we see Brleux, the mora- 
list. As a humorist, we find that he is not as light 
as Bahr, for example. His comedy is ponderous and 
lacks a certain gayety. There are many passages which 
are meant to be comic and instead, if one is not in the 
right mood, we find a certain pathos and a heavy, if 
not melancholy, atmosphere. 7or example, the scenes 
between Pierre and Charlotte are painful rather than 
droll, if one cannot look at it all from a funny point 
of view. 

Technically, Brieux is considered a fine 
stage craftsman. His acts and scenes move in regular 
unity and sequence. LES HANNiUTONS has a very simple 
plot with few personnages- — which is the general rule 
for the French drama. The exposition trickles thro' 
the whole story and the indirect method of characteri- 
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aation is, of oourse, employed. The rising action 
oommences when Charlotte begins her quarrel with Pierre, 
saying: " Et puis, je ne veux pas aller k Fontaine- 
bleau, je veux aller i Ville-d*Avray#" (Aot I, so* V. ) 
The climax^ if such it oan be called, is seen in Act II, 
scene VII, where Charlotte is forced to leave the house. 
The denouement is Charlotte's return to Pierre and the 
problem given remains unsolved, just as in Bahr's 
KONZERT. 

The language used in LES HAKNETONS is 
quite natural and characteristic* The monologue, 
raisonneuT €tnd asides are discarded. Pantomime is 
freely used and liberal directions given, in regard to 
the actions of the personnages. Episodes are avoided 
and nothing but the important events are introduced* 
The scenes are numbered according to the French method 
and the milieu painting is detailed. Concerning the 
lyrical quality, there is nothing to show this trait 
of the modern drama. Aside from this, however, 
LES HAjJNETONS is a distinctly modern comedy. 
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L'AMOUR 7EIILE • 

The last of these light comedies is 
L'AMOUR VEIILS, by the two playwrights de Caillavet 
8uid de Flers* It has achieved an enormous success in 
France as well as in ISngland and America. This play 
which is no psychological , satirical or didactic co- 
medy and which possesses no depth of feeling is, never- 
theless, charming in its simplicity, humor and wit* It 
is written to amuse and nothing more. It is simply 
" gaie et souriante, sentimentale et ironlque, joyeuse 
comme un vaudeville du Palais-Royal, spirituelle aussi. 

The story is that of a young girl, 
Jacqueline, who Is most charming for her naivety, sim- 
plicity and frankness. She refuses to marry Ernest 
Vernet chosen for her by her guardian, the marquise de 
Juvigny. Instead, she is in love with the nephew of 
the marquise. Andre is a typical society favorite and 
amuses himself with his various women acquaintances. 
Jacqueline realizes he is of this type, but hopes that 
things will be changed after marriage. In the second 

(1) M. Monteornet in "I" Illustration ThSfttrale", No. 71. 
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act, they are back after a four months* honeymoon. 
They appear to be blissfully happy, until Luoienne a 
former mistress of Andrl, appears. The latter forgets 
his wife momentarily and goes to Luoienne 's house. 
Jaoqueline learns of it and as revenge, determines to 
deceiire her husband, also. She goes to Ernest who had 
declared his love for her, but she cannot force herself 
to accept his kisses. She finally leaves him and re^ 
turns to her husband. After explanations in the four- 
th act, from all sides, Jacqueline and husband are re- 
united, 8md Ernest decides that his little mistress, 
Sophie, will make the best and most devoted wife. 

The story is not the main feature of 
this comedy. Its chief merits are the sparkling wit, 
the sentiment, the gay humor, the ironique touches 
here and there and the entire lack of pessimism. 
There is a little pathos, as seen in Ernest's love for 

Jacqueline a contrast to the abounding humor, but it 

does not rise above a momentary check of the merriment. 

Technically, I 'AMOUR VSILIB in four 
acts, has several plots. They are, however, so woven 
together that one is dependent upon the other. The 
exposition extends throughout the piece and the in- 
direct method of depicting the characters is employed. 
The exciting force begins with Andre's and Jacqueline's 
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engagement in the first act, scene VIII • The so-called 
climax is in Act III, scene II, where Jacqueline de- 
cides that she cannot deceive her husband. The denou- 
ement occurs in Act IV, scene Z, where AndrS and 
Jacqueline are reconciled, and Ernest and Sophie look 
forward to their marriage, 

Altho' this comedy is in every sense 
modern there are^ however, asides introduced— -to add^ 
no doubt, to the humor of the action. The dialogue is 
slangy, light and spirited and the language is quite 
natural. There are a number of episodes and incidental 
scenes used, which could have been omitted. Per exam- 
ple, the dialogue of the servants who lead on the expo- 
sition and the afternoon visits received by the marquise 
- — which, however, serve in satirizing the superficia- 
lity of society women. The scenes are numbered and the 
stage directions, altho* not scant, are not as expli- 
cit as is the case in the contemporary plays. 

All in all, !• AMOUR VBILIB is a charm- 
ing, light play, typical of the sentimental comedies 
of this decade. 
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In STumnlng up the six comedies of this 
chapter, we find that there is a marked similarity to 
them all, both in the presentation of the subjects 
and in points of technique* LE DUEI, LES MOUETTSS 
and I^AVENTURISR are in spirit psychological and phi- 
losophical, and of a didactic character* DAS KONZERT 
and LES HANNETONS are light humosous sketches, with 

certain moral lessons to them. All six are realistic 

of 
plays, ftill^humor, pathos, wit and irony. 

In technique, these comedies are com- 
plex; in plot (which is not the general rule for the 
modern comedy), except DAS KOUZERT and LBS HANNETONSf 
which are simple. All six have the new form of expo- 
sition and all employ the indirect method of charac- 
terization. The soliloquy has been entirely abolished 
and only a few asides are observed in I^AMOUR VEILLE. 
The language throughout these dramas is quite realis- 
tic and the dialogue is alternately grave and gay. 
The raisonneur, of course, has been entirely discarded 
€uid there is a detailed milieu painting in all. In 
the above points, these six comedies are distinctly 
modern the' they have made little use of episodes and 

•Stimmungsmalerei'' which are traits characteristic 

of the modern drama. 
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In oomparing the one German oomedy with 
the five French ones, we observe that there are no 
points of differentiation and all conform to the traits, 
typical of the modern comedy# 
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COgCLUSIOH • 

A glance at the four chapters of this 
work« oonylnoes us that the French and German plays 
therein grouped are not only very unevenly balanced 
as to numbers 9 but each country shows a decided dif- 
ference in the character of its drama — ~i#e* the Ger- 
man seems to prefer the classical and the French the 
light modern play# This grouping of the drama of the 
two nations has by no means been done intentionally* 
After much research I have reached the conclusion 
that» on the whole » this classification of plays into 
verse dretmas, historical prose dramas » tragedies and 
comedies of modern life, is a fair estimate of the 
general status of the French and German drama of this 
twentieth century* To four or five verse dramas wri- 
ten in Germany, but one springs up in France* To 
four or five light comedies penned by the popular 
playwrights tt France, but one in Germany is written 
and received with favor. Of the tragedies of modern 
life, we may surmise that there is, on the average, 
an equal number produced yearly on each side* And 
concerning the historical prose dramas again sta- 
tistics would prove that Germany produces a larger 
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percent of this form of drama than France doee* 

What is then the general conclusion 
we can draw? Making an exception of Maeterlinck, the 
greatest dramatic genius of the age and who, therefore, 
stands alone on his pinnacle, we may assert that the 
German drama possesses on the whole, by far a higher 
rank in literature than does the French* In earnestr 
ness and depth of feeling, in temperament, in sensiti- 
yeness, in a certain lyrical strain, Germany leads 
the world to*day in the field of the drama* 

Can then, a real scientific comparison 
of the dramatic productions of these two nations be 
made? The answer is, no* IFo be sure, certain plays 
of one country can be studied along with those of the 
other 9 but on the whole, the two do not bear compari- 
son* 

In grouping the dramatists of France 
and Germany, we may perhaps arrange them as follows: 
As lyric poets, Hofmannsthal and Rostand can be put 
in the same category* 7ith the genius Maeterlinck, 
we can perhaps place '^Germany's greatest dramatist',* the 
fine and sensitive Hauptmann* Sudermann, the brilliant 
stage craftsman has a counter-part in Brieuz* By 
TTedekind, the moralist, might be found some points in 
common with Ueryieu, the moralist and philosopher* 
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And Hermann Bahr may be likened In style to the oo-* 
playwrights » de Piers and de Calllayet* But what 
7renoh dramatists are there to correspond to Carl 
Hauptmann, the serious thinker; Karl SchOnherr, Ger- 
(1) many's rising poet; Arthur Schnltzler, the^leloht- 
slnnlger Melanohollker"; and .Tllhelm von Soholz^ the 
olasslcal poet? Could we for one minute think of 
mentioning them with an Henri Bernstein, a Layedan^ 
a Paul Adam or a Capus? France's list of playwrights 
Is^ Indeed » a mediocre one* 

In oonoluslon, the modern drama In 
both countries- — In spite of the fact that one nation 
Is more advanced than the other In this respects- 
has a general type, a general outlook on life, a ge- 
neral purpose and a general social aspect • The drama 
of each Is moving thro* the S8Lme stages and toward 
the same goal: 

^ Das neue Drama will nlcht mehr naoh 
akademlsoher HegelmAsslgkelt, naoh den nun schon 
llberlebten^ abgenutzten stoffllchen Wirkungen streben^ 
nlcht mehr moral Ischen Zwecken, nlcht mehr dem bloss 
SchBnhel til Chen dlenen, sondern das Drama wlll^ wle 

(1) Julius Bab: BEUS \TEGE ZDM DRAMA, p* 70. 
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Jedes Zimstwerk, elnfach elnen lebenswart ersohlles- 
sen." (1) 



(1) ?. Kiainmer: DEUTSCHE IITERATUBGESCHICHTE DBS 

NEUNZEHUTEN JAHRHUUDERTS , p. 590, 
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